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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE. 
- HERE have you been hiding all this time? I thought you 
had quite forgotten us. One never sees you now.” 

Miss Bruce shaded her eyes with a pink-tinted parasol from the 
sun-glint off the water. Her carriage had been drawn up by the 
Serpentine, and Lord Fitzowen was leaning against the door. 

*‘T am flattered to think I have been missed,” answered that 
young nobleman, who did not seem quite in his usual spirits. “I 
hardly suppose you are pining for me; but without wishing to be 
rude, Miss Bruce, I cannot help observing that you look pale and 
tired. I hope there is nothing the matter.” 

She smiled, not without a little blush that denied the charge of 
pallor for itself. ‘London dissipation, I conclude,” she answered 
wearily. ‘Pt you need not have told me Iam hideous. We go out 
night after night, you know, the same round, like horses in a mill, 
and what’s the use?” 

“ Exactly the question I was asking myself when I caught sight 
of your carriage. I was meditating, you understand, by the ‘ sad sea- 
wave.’ That is all very well for me. But, Miss Bruce, why do you 
come here ?” 

The blush that had faded rose again a shade deeper. She was 
not going to tell him or anybody why ; but, for some reason of her own, 
the Serpentine reminded her of Mr. Brail. 

“Do you suppose I can’t meditate too?” she returned, lowering 


her parasol. ‘I was reflecting just now what useless lives we lead, 
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you and I and the rest of us wasting our time in amusements that 
don’t amuse us, after all!” 

“That’s the grievance! I never used to be bored. Never knew 
what fellows meant by the word. And—now!” The yawn with 
which he pointed this disheartening confession sufficiently attested its 
truth. 

Lord Fitzowen had insensibly passed one of the landmarks set up 
to remind us that in this world of change we must be carried with the 
current, rest on our oars as idly as we may. ‘There comes a time for 
most men, usually before they are thirty, when boots, coats, horses, 
and cigars seem stripped of their engrossing fascinations. To have 
seen a favourite tried at Newmarket, to be on visiting terms with 
a popular actress, are experiences that no longer raise them in their 
own esteem, and they wake up, as it were, to a new world, of which 
they seem no less ignorant than the chicken bursting from its shell. 
This is the period at which men take to work in good earnest ; and, 
strangely enough, the idlest in youth often become the busiest in after 
life. This is the period, too, at which they bitterly regret the time 
hitherto lost, the bad start that preventstheir being more forward in the 
race, realising in chances neglected and advantages thrown away Lord 
Lytton’s touching lines of him who 


** Paltered with pleasures that pleased not, and fame where no fame could be. 
And how shall I look, do you think, Will? with the angels looking at me.” 


How shall the best of us look in such company? And how the 
angels must wonder we can be such fools ! 

“ A man has no right to be bored,” said Miss Hester, with a curl 
of her lip. “You have so many pursuits, so much excitement. Not 
like us. When a woman is really unhappy, what resource has she in 
the world ?” 

“She can always sit down and cry.” 

“As you would sit down and smoke. Nonsense! Some of us 
have too much spirit}to cry. We get cross, though, I don’t deny it, 
and then we make the people about us as uncomfortable as our- 
selves.” 

“ Men have not that consolation.” 

“ Haven't they! There we differ. It seems to me that a man’s 
troubles react on the women who are about him, even to his aches and 
pains. We bear your burdens and our own too.” 

‘*T wish you would Jend me a hand with mine.” 

“So I will if I can. We are old friends, Lord. Fitzowen, and 
may trust one another. You know, you need only ask for my poor 
little help. It is not much, but would be freely given.” 
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Now, in this cordial profession Miss Bruce was not quite so sincere 
as she persuaded herself. No doubt she felt pleased to meet his lord- 
ship again, and would have made any commonplace social exertion 
to do him a favour, but her principal reason for retaining him at her 
side with such an appearance of interest was the excuse thus afforded 
for a delay that would otherwise seem strange in the eyes of the 
coachman and footman who had her in charge. After dropping papa 
at his club, to return for him in an hour, she caused herself to be 
driven to the Serpentine, avowedly for “a breath of air.” In thedi» 
tance, at least half a mile off, she had spied a figure very like 
Mr. Brail walking towards her in company with a lady, while she was 
conversing with Lord Fitzowen. So long as she remained in the same 
place, this interesting couple could not but pass under her nose, so 
she must keep his lordship a few more minutes at the carriage-door 
as an excuse for standing still. Hester's eyes did not deceive her. 
Collingwood Brail and Nelly were indeed taking a walk together in 
the Park. The kind young sailor, unhappy himself, had noticed the 
constant depression of Mrs. John’s spirits, and recommended his 
favourite remedy, a “ good long cruise in the fresh air.” Nelly, who 
yearned in her heart for something more rural than the Strand, con- 
sented, nothing loth, and the pair wandered socially into the Park up 
the ride, over the bridge, past the Powder Magazine, and along the 
water’s edge : Nelly caring little where she went, and Brail choosing 
this particular walk because he had once heard Miss Bruce admit that 
she thought it “ rather nice.” 

But keen as was Hester’s sight, we may be sure the sailor’s prac- 
tised eye made out the carriage and its occupant, even before he was 
himself recognised. Nelly marked his bronze cheek turn pale, and 
he stopped short in the middle of a sentence. “ Mrs. John,” said he, 
with rather a foolish laugh, and the gulp of a man who is making a 
clean breast of it, “you know about Miss Bruce. I’ve often men- 
tioned her. That’s her carriage! There she is !” 

If he liked Mrs. John before, she earned his eternal gratitude 
now. For sufficient reasons, Nelly had no desire to be recognised by 
any neighbour who remembered her at Royston Grange, least of all by 
the handsome, happy girl whom she had received under such different 
circumstances as a guest in herown house. It was with no considera- 
tion for her companion, but in a sheer instinct of self-defence, that 
she exclaimed—- 

“Walk on, Mr. Brail! go and speak to her! I know you won't 
be happy if you miss such achance. I'll wait here : or, better still, 
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I'll find my way home alone. No, don’t apologise : I should really 
prefer it ; and if I’m tired, I can take a cab.” 

He felt bound to remonstrate, but not “with a will,” and, it is 
needless to add, went on by himself with a heightened colour and a 
beating heart. 

Miss Bruce, who saw him coming, grew absent and restless. To 
Lord Fitzowen’s conversation, which conveyed indeed nothing par- 
ticularly new or interesting, she made the most inconsequent remarks; 
and Fitz, who was not without the social instinct called “ tact,” felt he 
was actually “in the way.” 

“No doubt,” he reflected humbly, and with resignation, “ this is 
part of the whole thing. I bore myself intensely, and am becoming 
a bore to other people. Even Miss Bruce can’t stand me for more 
than ten minutes, and would rather sit here deserted in the wilderness 
than undergo my platitudes any longer. I accept the omen. Ihave 
become a fogey. I must make up my mind to be rubbed out, and 
content myself, like other fogeys, with the evening paper and the 
club.” 

So his lordship bowed himself off, and, without once looking be- 
hind him, strolled leisurely away. 

Our business is not at present with Collingwood Brail, but if he 
was the man we take him for, it seems improbable that he would suffer 
so auspicious an occasion to pass unimproved. Rather will we follow 
Lord Fitzowen, who, placidly coasting that straight and mathematical 
piece of water called by Londoners the Serpentine, drifted into the 
least frequented part of the Ride, just in time to meet Nelly pacing 
calmly home. 

She knew him a hundred yards off. There was no mistaking the 
light easy gait of that unforgotten figure, the well-cut clothes, the 
high-bred air, and the hat worn jauntily aslant, in virtue, as he used 
to protest, of his Irish title. She half stopped and half turned aside, 
but thought better of it, and walked on. After all, why should she not 
meet him? He was a link with the past life, that now seemed like a 
dream. He lived in the world from which she had been shut out. 
He must know, perhaps he would tell her, something of her husband, 
and it was doing him only justice to admit that he ought to be welcome 
for his own sake. He had always been kind, considerate, and 
agreeable. She was glad to see him} and would not pretend to be 
anything else. Had she cared for him ever so little, she could not 
but have been gratified by his manner while he accosted her. He 
was not shy. It had been proverbial in his old regiment, that “what 
would make Fitz blush would make another man fly the kingdom.” 
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Nevertheless, the woman he admired and regarded more than any other 
in the world, came upon him so unexpectedly, that she put him utterly 
to rout. He was disarmed, unmanned, colouring and cowering like a 
school-boy, suspecting he looked, and satisfied he felt, like a fool. 

Two people in such a position are seldom equally confused, or 
what a world of cross-purposes we should have! One gathers con- 
fidence from the disorder of the other, and women, I verily believe, 
for all their assumed timidity, have more social courage than men. 

Nelly put out her hand heartily enough, and he took it with the 
homage a subject renders to his queen. 

In such a crisis, our compatriots, who have seldom much to say at 
a moment’s notice, take refuge in the most minute inquiries as to each 
other’s health, only stopping short of feeling pulses, and looking at 
tongues, in the engrossing interest they profess for mutual salubrity. 
When Lord Fitzowen and Nelly had satisfied themselves in turn that 
neither was a sufferer from organic disease, there ensued an awkward 
and protracted pause—broken by the lady, of course. 

“T wonder you knew me,” said she. “It is so long since we 
met, and you cannot have expected to see me here.” 

“Knew you !” replied his lordship, finding speech restored as by 
a miracle. “Don’t you think I should know you anywhere? Do 
you suppose there is another Mrs. Roy in the world, or if there were 
a hundred, that I could mistake any woman alive for you? Have 
you forgotten——” 

“ But, my lord——” 

He held up his hand. ‘You are not to say ‘my lord,’” he inter- 
rupted. “Iam sure you mustremember our compact, and you may 
trust your dictionary as frankly now as you did then.” 

The playful manner, the kind, protecting, yet wholly courteous 
tone, took her back to the happy times of love, and wedlock, and 
Royston Grange. She had been living a life of complete seclusion, 
at her own choice, indeed, but none the less dreary for that, of daily 
duties, business-like, irksome, affording little scope for variety, none 
for interest ; she had gone into no society whatever, and had scarcely 
stood face to face with a gentleman, except Collingwood Brail, for 
many weeks. Can we wonder that she felt unable to resist the charm 
of Fitzowen’s pleasant companionship, and accorded freely his humble 
request that he might see her to the end of the Park, and put her 
into a cab to take her home? 

He had too much experience to startle her by asking point-blank 
what he wanted to know, and had tried in vain for some weeks to 
find out, viz., where she lived, what she was doing, and whether he 
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might call on her at her own house? His code of morals was one of 
which we cannot approve, the result of a false system of education, 
and adopted in common with other young men of his kind, less from 
innate depravity than from an utter absence of that religious principle 
which alone defines the border of right and wrong. 

It would have been difficult to make Fitz understand why a 
woman separated from her husband should not be as completely a 
free agent as a man who had never been married at all. He could 
see that it was wrong to disturb wedded happiness and the peace of 
families, to blight a girl’s hopes or taint a woman’s reputation before 
the world with the lightest breath of shame. Such injuries he would 
no more have inflicted than he would have made fun of the deaf, 
tripped up the blind, or struck a man who was down. To his own 
code of social morality, as it may be called, he adhered strictly ; but 
this left a wide range wherein he felt at liberty to disport himself as 
he pleased. 

That he was doing injury either to herself or to Mr, Roy in trying to 
win Nelly’s affections now that she had voluntarily left her home, he 
would have stoutly denied ; and had you told him that his intentions 
were evil, simply and solely because opposed to the law of God, he 
would have admired your sincerity, pitied your bigotry, and declined 
to argue the subject with one who saw it from so different a point 
of view. 

The passions are bad enough ; but if we have to battle with the 
affections, we want all the help we can get. The devil had no 
worldly experience when he took the form of a serpent. He knows 
better now, and comes in the shape of an angel, appealing to our 
higher feelings, our better nature ; arguing, plausibly enough, that 
those sentiments cannot be unworthy which elevate us above our 
kind. We have but one answer: “I may not, and therefore I w// 
not!” Nobody ever yet regretted its enunciation ; and there are 
many reasons, notwithstanding the well-known argument of the 
French princess, why “No” is a more valuable expression than 
“ Ves.” 

“T have never seen you about anywhere, Mrs. Roy,” continued 
his lordship in a light, easy tone, at which she could not take alarm. 
“TI have wondered, and fidgetted, and feared you were ill, and tried 
in all sorts of ways to learn what had become of you; but I am so 
discreet, I have never asked one of our mutual acquaintances to help 
me in my search.” 

“ Do you see many of them ?” she returned, quivering all over to 
think that this man might have dined only last night in company 
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with Mr. Roy. “I am always pleased to hear of old friends, to 
be reminded of anybody or anything connected with Royston 
Grange.” 

“ Have you not been there since the winter?” he asked, in the 
hope of drawing an avowal of some sort. 

“ Lord Fitzowen, you 4now I have not.” 

“ Forgive me, Mrs. Roy, I did know it. I am such a coward, I 
only put the question to gain time. Of course I knew. Of course 
I have heard all sorts of stories. Of course I believe nothing but 
that you are wholly right, and everybody else grossly in the wrong.” 

“What have you heard ?” 

“ Only the common gossip of the world ; the handfuls of mud with 
which it likes to pelt those it envies for their superiority. People 
talked of a quarrel, a separation, incompatibility of temper, unworthy 
accusations. I was only convinced you had been shamefully ill- 
used.” 

“ Why should you think ¢hat?” 

“Why! Because I know it instinctively in my heart of hearts. 
Because you are unlike most women, and better than all. I do not 
pelt you with compliments, or throw your personal attractions, charm 
of manner, and so on in your teeth. You are above that kind of 
thing. But if you were as plain as you are—well, as you are no, I 
should still quote you as the person of all others most likely to make 
a happy home for any man in his senses. Good heavens! what more 
can a fellow want ?” 

“Twas not born a lady,” she said, with a thoughtful far-away 
look that denoted some engrossing interest wholly unconnected with 
the flatterer at her side. 

“A lady! Then what in the name of prejudice zs a lady? I 
know a good many—I think I ought to be a judge. My dear Mrs. 
Roy, quite the most wzladylike woman of my acquaintance goes in 
to dinner before half the peeresses in London. She is rude, yet 
exacting ; shy, but overbearing ; awkward, ill-dressed, and as ugly as 
sin ; in all respects a complete contrast to yourself; and, except for 
her rank, has no more claim to be called a lady than your cook! Now, 
will you tell me that birth or station have anything to do with it, and 
that there are not natural gentlewomen, rea//y gentle, and—and 
lovable, in every class of life?” 

They were pleasant words, they salved her wounded spirit like 
drops of balm. Fitz, always enthusiastic—a quality to which, in 
these lackadaisical times, he owed much of his popularity—had 
worked himself into a great heat and excitement, fully convinced for 
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the moment that society demanded complete reconstruction from a 
new basis, at the level—wherever that might be—of this beautiful 
Mrs. Roy. 

“Unequal marriages never answer,” she replied softly. ‘“ Mine 
was only another example of the rule.” 

“ Because you married a man who did not understand you, did 
not appreciate you; and whom, therefore, it is impossible you can 
have really loved.” 

“ Lord Fitzowen, you do not think so badly of me as that !” 

‘Think badly of you! I, who believe in you as the pattern of 
everything a woman should be ; who esteem and honour you more 
than any other creature upon earth ; who, if you had only been free, 
would have—” 

“Lord Fitzowen, will you kindly call me a cab? We are at the 
end of our walk. I am glad to have seen you again. Good-bye.” 

She put out her hand, which he held for a moment, while he 
asked, “ Where shall I tell him to drive?” 

“ T can give him his orders when I get in.” 

He felt hurt, and showed it. “Will you not even trust me with 
your address ?” said he reproachfully. ‘What have I done that I 
am never to see you again?” 

She looked him full in the face with those deep, clear, honest 
eyes. 

* My lord, you are a gentleman, you are a man of honour, and 
you profess to be my friend. Can you not see that, situated as I am, 
you could inflict no greater injury than by seeking my company at 
home or abroad? I will not deny that I was glad to see you to-day; 
and when my misfortunes permit, I shall be glad to see you again ; 
but in the mean time I do not intend that we shall meet, and I require 
you on no account to follow me home. It must be so, believe me, 
and I know you will be, as you always were, kind and considerate 
and unselfish for my sake.” 

“ By Jove! you’re the best woman in the world,” answered Fitz, 
completely subdued, and helping her into a hansom cab, with tears 
in his eyes. ‘I'll do anything you ask me, now and always. God 
bless you, Mrs. Roy, and good-bye !” 

But he could not give her up so entirely, all the same. Before he 
had walked twenty yards along the pavement, he spied a limber 
fellow in a red waistcoat, who had held his horse and done his errands 
on many occasions, and he could not resist the opportunity. 

“Do you see that hansom with a gray horse ?” 

“ And a white ’at, my lord? Yes, my lord.” 
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“ There is a lady in it ; follow her wherever she goes, and bring 
me her address. Do you want any money?” 

“No, my lord—Yes, my lord—All right, my lord !” and the man 
vanished like a sprite. 

It is thus we travel to our inevitable destination. One step for- 
ward, and two back ; such is the pilgrim’s unassisted progress along 
the narrow way. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CHAMPING THE BIT. 


Joun Roy, like the rest of us, seeing every prospect of attaining 
his wishes, began to think that, after all, he was not much better off 
than before. He seemed, indeed, less a free agent than ever, hampered 
by an actual wife and a possible at the same time. Lady Jane, too, 
whose former husband could have attested that she was not remark- 
ably temperate in single harness, bounced and fretted and made 
herself exceedingly disagreeable as one of a pair. Since Roy con- 
fided his intention of obtaining a divorce, her ladyship had assumed 
many airs and graces, less becoming to a widow than to a bride. 

Her friends, finding them useless, discontinued their expostula- 
tions, and her intimacy with Mr. Roy, which had ceased to be a nine 
days’ wonder, seemed to be now accepted as a matter of personal 
convenience, creating no interest and little surprise. A woman never 
likes an admirer so much as while she has to stand up for him, and 
Lady Jane, missing the excitement of fighting Azs battles with her 
friends, was fain to substitute that of fighting her own with Azm. He 
belonged to her now, she argued—might be considered, to a certain 
extent, in the light of a husband, and must be treated accordingly. 

During this period of probation, our injudicious friend often found 
cause to regret the mild and equable rule of the wife he had abandoned. 
Lady Jane seemed to expect from him the ready docility of court- 
ship, combined with the good-humoured indifference of matrimony. 
He was to do exactly what she liked. She was to do exactly what 
she pleased. He must be in waiting to attend her at all hours, to all 
places, while not objecting to be shunted, at a moment’s notice, for 
such of her less advanced acquaintances as still disapproved of the 
connection. She paraded him at church, of course, and at all the 
theatres ; nay, she once went so far as to take him out shopping, 
and kept him by her chair, at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, a whole 
mortal hour { 
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He kicked freely that time, and it is only fair to say she never 
tried him so high again. 

But they were growing a little out of love with each other day by 
day. Somehow the bloom was off the thing, and both began to 
experience an uncomfortable sense of thraldom, though neither could 
have explained why. Her heart beat no faster now when she heard his 
knock, and he had ceased to follow it upstairs two steps at a time 
But a link is none the less secure because for gold has been substi- 
tuted iron, and although they often quarrelled, nay, sometimes 
yawned, they seemed to affect each other’s company more than ever. 

That jealousy may exist without love is a position only seeming 
untenable to those who have not studied the more paradoxical sex, 
in the rise, progress, and inevitable decay of their affections. With a 
man, indeed, the sense of proprietorship seldom survives an attach- 
ment, and it is only justice to admit that when a woman is once out 
of his heart she never enters his head; whereas, perhaps, from 
deeper tenderness, perhaps from more insatiable rapacity, perhaps— 
how can I tell ?—from a mere instinct of acquisitiveness, common 
in all animals to the female, a lady never wholly abdicates of her 
own free will, but, like a dethroned sovereign, clings to the empty 
forms of a lost royalty, closing her baffled fingers on the fading 
shadow of a substance that had passed away. 

Lady Jane’s jealousies seemed to increase rather than diminish 
with her waning affections. If Mr. Roy was five minutes later than 
the time specified for an engagement, she told herself, and him too, 
that she was sure he had some other attraction ; that he felt his pre- 
sent connection a servitude and a clog ; that he was naturally incon- 
stant, as she had bitter reason to know! else, why was their youthful 
attachment nipped in the bud? and why, after deserting his first love, 
had he now deserted his wife? 

The manifest injustice of such a reproach stung him to the quick, 
and he spoke out. “ Hang it! Lady Jane,” said he ; “ you and I had 
better understand each other before it is too late! I do not under- 
rate the sacrifices you are making on my behalf. No, and I don’t 
forget them. Iam sure you remind me of them often enough. But 
I, too, am in a false position, and a very uncomfortable one besides. 
Look at my future. It is dependent on lawyers, and servants, and 
evidence, and an uncertain tribunal, of which I dread the publicity. 
Yes, I dread it, though I know that justice is on my side. Now, you 
are all right. You have nothing to consult but your own wishes. If 
you want to dismiss me, you need only say the word, and you are 
free ! ” 
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“ What nonsense you talk! Suppose I should say the word?” 

“TI must take my hat and go! It would not be my first dis- 
appointment in life. I could get over it, no doubt, like the others.” 

“T dare say you would not mind it one bit ?” 

“ Ask yourself that question, not me. I am tired of protestations 
recriminations, botherations of all sorts. Either you trust me, or you 
don't trust me. Say which?” 

She gave him one of the old looks. “I do trust you,” said she 
earnestly ; but added, with a sparkle in the blue eyes, “ as far as I 
can see you. Not an inch beyond.” 

“ Then you judge of me by yourself !” 

“ Mr. Roy, if you came here to insult me, I must remind you there 
is a cab-stand in the next street.” 

“ That is a broad hint, Lady Jane, and one I cannot refuse to take. 
I wish you good morning.” 

His hat was in his hand, he had already made two strides, in 
high dudgeon, towards the door ; but as he fired up she cooled down, 
and it was the Lady Jane of former days, of Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde-Park Corner, whose soft voice called him back with a plaintive 
little outcry. 

“Mr. Roy, don’t go!” 

“What would you have?” he asked, with his hand on the 
door. “You attack me, you irritate me, you drive me mad with 
reproaches, you order me out of your house, and then you say, ‘ Mr. 
Roy, don’t go !’” 

“‘ And Mr. Roy has pity, and stays !” 

“Mr. Roy was always a fool about somebody, and gets no wiser, 
it appears, as he grows older. But it is really time to put an end to 
this kind of thing between you and me. It does seem such utter 
folly for people situated as we are !” 

“But we are of situated,—-that is what makes me irritable 
and anxious, and perhaps a little unreasonable. Admit, now, I 
have good reasons for being unreasonable.” 

“ Because I can’t drive a coach-and-six through the Laws of 
England ! Because I can’t set aside a hundred-and-fifty prior cases, to 
bring forward my own grievance, and get it settled to-morrow—never 
mind it’s being Sunday—out of hand! Yes, perhaps, from a lady’s 
point of view, you are justified in being, as you say, unreasonable !” 

“Now you are a good boy, and talk more like yourself, so I 
am beginning not to hate you quite so much. Therefore, I don’t 
mind asking how we are getting on? Out of mere curiosity, of 
course.” 
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“The very question I put to Sharpe yesterday. Out of mere 
curiosity, of course.” 

“ Don’t repeat my words, like a wicked parrot. It is nice of you 
to be anxious, and—and—impatient. What did Sharpe say?” 

“ The old story—more evidence. These fellows never think they 
have evidence enough.” 

“Such nonsense! If a thing is jet-black, you can’t make it any 
blacker by inking it. They ought to set you free at once. I’ve 
always said so, and I am sure I am not prejudiced one way or 
the other !” 

“Not the least, I should say ; nobody less so! Well, they are 
going on, that is all I could get out of him ; but the thing moves so 
slowly, that it does put me out very much.” 

“ Why ?” with another of the looks. 

“For many reasons. In the first place, I abominate uncertainty ; 
in the next, lawyers contrive to get through a great deal of money ; and 
lastly, I am like a man in prison—I hunger and thirst to be free.” 

She seemed disappointed. “Free!” she repeated. “Is that all? 
And shail you be free, Mr. Roy, when this tiresome marriage of yours 
has been annulled ?” 

“TI hope so. You don’t think I have got another wife hidden 
away in a basket somewhere? Surely one has been trouble 
enough !” 

She looked hurt, and her temper began to rise. The love- 
making of these two was seldom without such passages of arms, not 
always of courtesy, for sometimes they fought with point and edge, 
@ outrance. 

“T should not be surprised even at that! I am learning some 
strange lessons. One of them teaches me that a woman only receives 
a stone in exchange when she gives her heart to a man. You 
had better have your stone back again. I don’t want it any more.” 

“Then why did you tell me to stop just now when I was going 
away?” 

“Why? Because I ama lady. Because I do not choose to turn 
a visitor out of my house. Because I am unmasking you every 
moment as you sit opposite me in that chair—you used always to sit 
on the sofa, but you hate to be near me now. Because, oh! Mr. Roy, 

because I am not a man to forget the memories of a lifetime in five 
minutes, to sacrifice justice, honour, and—and—and a loving woman’s 
affection at a day’s notice for a fresh fancy and a new face !” 
Then her ladyship began to cry, and so scored several points in 
the game. 
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It was his turn to play, but she seemed to have left him very little 
on the table; and what are science, execution, and chalk into the 
bargain, without a break ? 

“ The fancy is old, though the face is mo,” he answered recklessly, 
and, so to speak, taking his chance of a fluke. ‘“ You have no right 
to tax me with infidelity, and I hope you only do it to prove my truth. 
Suppose I were to turn round and say all these reproaches were a 
blind, a pretext for a quarrel, an excuse to get rid of me and take up 
with somebody else! What should you answer to shat?” 

“T should not answer at all! I should tell you it was absurd, 
impossible ; that you were mad and bad too, or such an idea could 
never have entered your head !” 

“Lady Jane, I give in. Your logic beats one out of the field. 
Good heavens ! how wonderful is the mechanism of a woman’s mind! 
Let us make a compact. Nothing shall ever tempt us into an argu- 
ment after we are married ! ” 

She turned her head away to hide the blush that mounted to her 
temples. “How do you know I shall marry you? I never said I 
would !” 

“Do you mean that after all I have gone through, my sacrifices, 
my anxiety, my distress, and wear and tear of mind and body, you 
will throw me over at last? This is, indeed, a new experience of 
women and their ways! Well, Lady Jane, it is for you to decide. 
Be it so. I accept, and for the future-——” 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Roy. I never said I wouldn't /” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE WEATHER-GAUGE. 


We left Brail alongside of Miss Bruce’s barouche, summoning to 
his manly heart the courage he felt oozing, notwithstanding their smart 
gloves, through the palms of his brawny hands. While he approached 
the charmer, he felt dissatisfied with his hatter, tailor, and bootmaker, 
discovered that the weather had suddenly become several degrees 
warmer, and even experienced an ignoble desire to cut and run, all 
which unpleasant sensations vanished under the first glance of her 
loving eyes, that absorbed every feeling of self in a delightful con- 
sciousness of the presence that was life and sunshine and everything 
else to him. 

How many times in the last fortnight had he rehearsed just such a 
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scene, with questions, replies, rejoinders, the whole imaginary 
encounter in which one disputant has it all his own way! Yet he 
could find nothing better to say,jwhile they shook hands, than, “ How 
do you do, Miss Bruce? You are the last person I expected to 
find here !” 

“Was that the reason you walked in this direction?” returned 
Hester, whose coolness returned with his obvious discomfiture. “I 
hope, Mr. Brail, there is such a thing as an agreeable surprise.” 

He coloured, he coughed, he shifted. from one foot to the other. 
“ Oh, yes—very—of course,” he stammered, but said to his own heart 
the while, “‘ What has come to you? Here’s a following wind, and a 
flood-tide, and I’m damned if you can make any way at all !” 

She marked his confusion, not without a little thrill of triumph, 
such as Pussy feels, no doubt, when the foolish mouse strays into 
reach. Then, shutting her parasol only to open it again, she asked 
quickly, “ Who was that you were walking with ?—I mean, the lady 
you left to come to me.” 

“Mrs. John,” he answered more boldly, as regaining confidence 
on neutral ground ; “that is to say, her name is Roy—Mrs. Roy. I 
think you must have known her at Warden Towers.” 

“Mrs. Roy!” repeated Hester, in shrill accents of delight. 
“Then I have lit on her at last. Know her! I should think I dd 
know her! The sweetest, the kindest, the dearest thing alive, and 
the most beautiful too. Oh, Mr. Brail! Mr. Brail! I have found 
you out. No wonder your friends never see you, with such an 
attraction as that to keep you away. I suppose you walk together 


every day in the Park?” 
“T’ll take my solemn oath, I never went out with her in my life 


before,” replied Brail, in great confusion and dismay. “ We are at the 
same hotel, Miss Bruce ; the fact is, she—well, she keeps it, one may 
say—and, seeing her pining for fresh air, I proposed a cruise here 
away, Miss Bruce, and ¥ 

“Keeps an hotel!” interrupted Hester. “What do you mean 
by an hotel? Why, she is alady. We have dined with her in her 
own house at Royston Grange !” 

“ A lady she is, and first-class, too !” exclaimed the sailor. “ But 
she keeps an hotel, Miss Bruce, all the same—you may take my word 
for it. Hold ona minute. You don’t know her history, and I don’t 
know that I’ve a right to tell it.” 

“TI know more than you think. She has been maligned, and ill- 
used, too, unless I’m very much mistaken. I never believed evil of 
that woman. Nobody could, who looked her in the face.” 
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“Tt’s not your way to think evil of anybody,” said Brail, with 
honest admiration. “And if you come to talk of faces, you know, 
wh a 

"s Tell me all about her, Mr. Brail. I am really interested. Is 
she an old friend? Do you see much of her, and—and—don’t you 
think she is the most beautiful creature you ever beheld?” 

“No, I don’t ! I can’t help it, Miss Bruce ; but there are plenty 
of ladies, that is to say, there is one lady, I admire ten times more 
than Mrs. John. What’s the good? I’m only a poor lieutenant in the 
navy, and she is fit to be a queen. I wish——” 

“What do you wish?” 

“T wish I might tell her so, right off. Do you think, Miss Bruce, 
a girl has a right to be offended with a plain, honest fellow, because 
he looks up at her with the same sort of admiration a man has for the 
moon, as something belonging to heaven, unspeakably bright and 
glorious, but far out of reach ?” 

“ Offended !” 

“ Because he would give her an arm or a leg freely to do her the 
smallest service, or his head, for that matter, and thank her for taking 
it off his shoulders ? ” 

“His head! Well, his head might be of some use. What could 
she do with his arms and legs, if she had them? No, Mr. Brail ; 
when you talk about heads, you come to the point, and I begin to 
see my way.” 

“Will you have mine? I'd cut it off this moment, and give it you 
freely.” 

“ No, I will only ask you to lend it tome. In plain English, Mr. 
Brail, you can do me a great kindness by simply using your wits.” 

“You know you're welcome to them, such as they are. Go 
ahead, Miss Bruce. Only you give the orders, I'll take care they are 
obeyed.” 

“T want you to find out all you can about this unfortunate couple. 
I have set my heart on bringing them together again. Perhaps you 
don’t know that Mr. Roy is actually trying to get a divorce?” 

“The swab !” 

“What’s a swab ?” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Bruce. I mean it’s cruel, disgraceful, 
infamous! It will break that poor lady’s heart.” 

“ Do you think she cares for him so much?” 

“‘T am sure she has some deep and bitter sorrow that she bears 
with the pluck of—of an angel, you know. I have observed it ever 
since we were paid off this last time. She is a different creature 
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from what she used to be. I’ve never asked her plump, of course, 
but I can see she is as unhappy as she can stick.” 

“ How oddly you talk when you're in earnest! Never mind; I 
like it! Now tell me exactly who she is, and what she is. We 
never knew for certain at Warden Towers.” 

“It’s soon told. She is the niece of a dear old lady who keeps 
an hotel near the Strand. She has lived there ever since I went 
afloat as a boy, helping her aunt with the accounts and house- 
keeping. She is there now, back in her old ways, working like a 
nigger, but so altered I cannot bear to see it. So sad, so tired, so 
pale! She has hauled down her colours, Miss Bruce, as if she never 
meant to hoist them again.” 

“Poor dear! But she is staying with her aunt, you say. I was 
sure she would never do anything wrong, or even imprudent, and I 
hope, from my heart, Mr. Roy will be punished as he deserves. He 
gives out that she ran away from him, that she left her home with— 
with another gentleman. Mr. Brail, I’m ashamed to speak of such 
things, but if I was a man, I wouldn’t rest till I had seen justice done.” 

“You are mot a man, Miss Bruce, happily for the credit of the 
ladies, but I am—at least, I’m a pretty good imitation—and, as I said 
before, there is nothing you can tell me to do I won’t have a try at, 
blow high, blow low.” 

“ Do you know Lord Fitzowen ?” 

Mr. Brail stared. The question seemed irrelevant, and in ‘his 
heart of hearts he rather mistrusted the influence of that voluble 
nobleman with the young lady he adored. “ Yes,” he said, “ I know 
him well enough. Why?” 

“Do you consider him a what-d’ye-call-it ?—a swab ?” 

“Certainly not. I believe he is a very good fellow, and I know 
he is a gentleman.” 

“ Then you don’t believe him a likely person to have placed Mrs. 
Roy in a false position by his attentions? You will wonder, Mr. 
Brail, at my entering on such a topic, but Iam no longer a girl. I 
shall be twenty-four my next birthday, and one can’t help hearing 
people talk. I dare say you think I ought to sit with my mouth 
screwed up, and pretend to know nothing !” 

“TI am not the best judge in your case,” answered the wily lieu- 
tenant. “ You would have to be a long way out of your reckoning, 
Miss Bruce, before I could admit you were wrong.” 

“Thank you! I like people to believe inme. Well, then, about 
Lord Fitzowen? Does he often call on Mrs. Roy at this hotel where 
you all seem to be living together in one family?” 
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“‘ Never by the remotest chance. I am sure of it, for I must have 
seen him !” 

“ Then if it is not Lord Fitzowen, do you think there can be 
anybody else?” 

“Who should there be? Mrs. John—we always call her Mrs. 
John—never sees a soul except on business. She sits in a glass case 
like the cook’s galley, with a pen in her hand, from morning till 
night. I had to ask a dozen times before I could get her out for 
a walk to-day.” 

“ And you could swear to this ?” 

“Tf I tell you so, of course I could swear it. My word is as good 
as my bond—-better, for that matter—and I don’t know why it should 
be worse than my oath!” 

Hester clapped her hands so gaily as to startle her coachman on 
the box out of his peaceful doze. “Then we shall beat them !” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ We shall take the wind out of their sails. We have got 
the—the——” 

“ Weather-gauge ?” 

“The weather-gauge ! Exactly! Just what I meant. Mr. Brail, 
I wish you would teach me some more of your sea-terms, they always 
express what I want to say !” 

He looked immensely delighted, but our friend had learned navi- 
gation as well as seamanship, and saw his way to a successful voyage 
from a fresh departure, as it were, and on a different course. There 
was more credit to be obtained, he thought, by doing her bidding 
while still a free agent ; after accomplishing her orders to the letter, 
he could come confidently for a reward, that in the mean time must 
be rather less than promised, rather more than understood. 

“Tt is very good of you not to laugh at me,” said he humbly. “A 
man cannot get rid of his seafaring ways and expressions so easily as 
he slips out of uniform to go ashore. Well, Miss Bruce, when you 
want me, sing out! I shall soon be alongside.” 

“Then I'll sing out now. But not loud enough for the servants 
to hear. This is a delicate business to undertake, and a difficult, but 
I think you have a good head on your shoulders, and a good heart 
in your—well, wherever a man’s heart is supposed to be.” 

“T know where mine is. Never mind. Go ahead.” 

“You shall have your sailing instructions. That is right, is it not? 
But of course they must be modified by circumstances, and a good 
deal is left to your discretion.” 

“T understand, a sort of roving commission.” 

“ Call it what you like. I don’t think I shall be very hard upon 
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you, so long as you do your duty. In the first place, you must get 
introduced to Mr. Roy. I can help you so far. Then you must 
make friends with him. You will have to manage that for your- 
self.” 

“Can’t you let me off making friends? I couldn’t shake hands 
with a man who has behaved so like a scoundrel.” 

“ You may trust to me. He is not such a—what is it ?—not such 
a swab as you seem to think. He will listen to reason if he hears it 
from an unprejudiced person who leans to neither side. You are 
that unprejudiced person. What earthly reason cam you have for 
interesting yourself in Mrs. Roy?” 

“ Does he not know she is a friend of yours?” 

Miss Bruce blushed crimson. The sailor was not sure whether he 
had made a point or a blunder. 

“That need not enlighten him,” proceeded the young lady. 
“ You are a friend of mine, and of papa’s, but how should Mr. Roy 
have learned that interesting fact? People in London only make 
themselves acquainted with things which are of. Do as I tell you, 
and all will come right.” 


“ Then tell me what to do.” 
“‘When Mr. Roy and you have dined together once or twice and 


smoked a dozen cigars, you will become what gentlemen call great 
friends. Then you will say to him, ‘ My dear fellow, I hope you 
believe I would do youa turn if I could.’” 

Brail stared. Was there nothing she didn’t know, nothing she 

couldn’t do? Why, she would learn to command an ironclad in a 
week ! 
‘‘ He will answer, ‘I am sure you would. One expects no less 
from a true friend,’ ” continued Hester, with a comical imitation of 
the male voice and manner that plunged her victim fathoms deeper 
in love than ever. ‘When I want you, I'll look you up.’ Then you 
must say, ‘You wantme now. You are getting into an awful mess. 
Have another cigar. I am going to tell you something you ought to 
know—it’s about Mrs. Roy!’ He will probably look and feel very 
angry, but he won’t have anything to say at a moment’s notice, and 
while he is trying to think of an answer you can go on. ‘I happen 
to have heard a great deal of that lady since your differences. 
She has been living with her aunt in the strictest seclusion. She is 
never visited by a soul, and you have no more chance of getting a 
divorce than I have of being Archbishop of Canterbury.’ ‘That’s 
strong enough, I think,” concluded Miss Hester, opening her parasol 
with a jerk to point this triumphant,peroration. 
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“ And if I can get so far before he heaves a glass of grog in my 
face, I shall have done a day’s duty and earned a day’s pay,” said the 
sailor, contemplating his teacher with an expression of blended 
adoration and amusement. 

“A day’s duty,” repeated Hester, “deserves a day’s pay. Good gra- 
cious, Mr. Brail, how long do you think we have been chattering here?” 

“ Five minutes.” 

“ Five-and-forty, more likely! Look at my watch. Papa will 
think I am lost. I must go now—Mr. Brail, good-bye.” 

“‘ And when shall I see you again ?” 

“Oh! not for a long time. (His face fell.) Not to-morrow, 
certainly.” (It brightened again.) 

“The day after, then ?” 

“ No, I think not, unless we go to the Horticultural.” 

“You will go to the Horticultural ?” 

“ Not before five o’clock. Please tell them to drive on, Mr. Brail. 
Once more, good-bye.” 

The horses were already in motion, the servants’ backs were 
turned, nobody was looking ; he bent over the slender gloved hand 
she gave him, and pressed it to his lips. 

His heart was stout, but it thrilled ; his brain was steady, but it 
swam. When he awoke out of his ecstasy, the carriage was a quarter- 
of-a-mile off, and she turned her head for the smallest fraction of a 
second, and gave him a last look. 

“T’ve done it!” said Brail, walking rapturously off towards 
Kensington Gardens, for in his supreme delight he had lost “his 
bearings,” as he called them, and all knowledge of where he was. 
“She can’t make any mistake now ; and if it didn’t seem smfossibie, I 
should say she meant me to try. She’s not a girl to play fast and 
loose with aman. Quite different! I’ve seen them with their heads 
all round the compass, so as no seamanship could bring them to, but 
she’s not one of that sort. I believe in her like my Bible. The 
weather-gauge, indeed! How prettily she said it! Perhaps I'll have 
the weather-gauge myself one of these days, and tow you into port, 
my beauty, with a ring and a parson, and a whole fleet of brides- 
maids, as happy as a king. Ah! there’s nothing like it, when you're 
spliced to such a duck as that! Talk of money, rank, fashion ! 
Rubbish! They're not worth a hank of rotten yarn! Give mea 
merry heart, a good conscience, 

‘¢ And the wind that blows, 


And the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor!” 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
WATCH AND WATCH. 


Ir is not to be supposed that Lord Fitzowen’s red-waistcoated 
emissary failed in the task assigned him. He came to demand his 
recompense, furnishing Nelly’s full name and address within an 
hour of his first start, and hung about Lord Fitzowen’s residence till 
that nobleman should return to dress for dinner, contentedly 
enough wishing, indeed, that all the jobs he took in hand were as easy 
of accomplishment and as sure to be well-paid. 

Corner Hotel, Corner Street, Strand. Surely no locality could be 
less calculated to screen a lady from pursuit! Why not take a room 
there at once, disguised as a bagman—with such a red wig and sample 
of hardware as should defy recognition, not to resume his real [cha- 
racter until assured of forgiveness and success? The idea, though 
tempting, was too theatrical, and he dismissed it with regret. Such 
an adventure would have suited his versatile genius, no doubt, but 
seemed repugnant to good taste. Moreover, Fitz felt conscious, not 
only of admiration for Mrs. Roy, but also of profound respect. This 
it was that distinguished the present from all his past attachments, 
and caused him to fear that he must be very far gone indeed. 

So he was content to wait a day or two, and then despatched a 
bouquet of liberal dimensions, addressed to Mrs. Roy. Nelly, 
believing, simply enough, that this floral offering was a gallantry from 
Brail, thanked him accordingly, and it was only after the sailor’s ener- 
getic disavowal that she suspected the real offender. But what was the 
use? she could not send them back ; the flowers were very beautiful, 
bringing with them odours of summer, almost gleams of sunshine, 
into the cook’s galley, as the lieutenant called it, where she cast up 
her bills. 

“ They're lovely, my dear, whoever sent them,” protested her aunt. 
“Flowers isn’t like ornaments, Nelly ; they’re to be had for the 
gathering. A young woman needn’t be ashamed to accept of flowers, 
come from where they will, and a young man wouldn’t offer flowers 
as didn’t mean honest and honourable. If it was a bracelet, now, or 
a pair of gold earrings, they'd have to go back next post : I’ve done it 
myself, scores of times ; but when they come with a nosegay, Thank ye, 
kindly, says I, and you’re welcome to a nosegay from me, if you look 
for anything in return !” 

Thus it fell out that when Lord Fitzowen summoned courage to 
call in person at the Corner Hotel, he found his bouquet set in a jug 
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of water, propped by two ledgers on her writing-table, under Nelly’s 
very nose. Any encouragement thus afforded, seemed, however, 
sufficiently counteracted by that lady’s greeting, which was of the 
coldest and most reserved. Putting her lips to an orifice in the wall, 
that communicated by some mysterious pipe with the basement, she 
summoned a flippant waiter to assist at the interview, ignoring 
sternly the possibility that his lordship could have called for any 
purpose less business-like than that of securing rooms. Fitz was not 
easily defeated ; but it must be confessed that this masterly manceuvre 
placed him at considerable disadvantage. His frank, open nature 
did him better service than any amouni of artifice. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, lifting his hat, “I only ventured to intrude 
because, having discovered your address by accident, I wanted to 
finish something I forgot to say the last time we met.” 

Nelly had turned very pale, but her lip was steady and her voice 
firm while she answered: “I require no apology. I thought my 
wishes would have had greater weight. Iam sorry to find I am 
mistaken. I conclude there is nothing more to be said.” 

The waiter stared, and whisked his napkin. Lord Fitzowen, 
trying to intimate with his eye that it would be well if this functionary 
were dismissed, preserved an awkward silence ; while Mrs. John did 
a sum in addition, and did it wrong. 

“ Do you wish to see my aunt?” she said at last, looking up with 
a gravity which proved too much for her visitor. 

For all his romance, volatile Fitz was keenly alive to the ludicrous, 
and he fairly burst into a laugh. 

His mirth seemed contagious ; Nelly could not forbear smiling, 
though resolved none the less to remain on her defence. 

“Will you introduce me to your aunt?” he exclaimed. “I should 
be so delighted. I want to know the whole family.” 

“Tt is all very well to laugh,” replied Mrs. John, resuming her 
gravity ; “ but I should have thought yow the last person in the world 
to take unfair advantage of any one—particularly of the unhappy. 
Do not force me to confess I was mistaken.” 

“ You don’t mean I must never come and see you at all?” said his 
lordship ruefully. “I only ask to be of service: I had no time to 
tell you so the other day. I would run your errands, fetch and carry 
for you like a dog !” 

“T don’t want a dog,” she answered ; “and I have nothing to 
fetch and carry.” 

“ But I may send you some more flowers, at any rate? After all, 
they are only vegetables. There can be no objection to flowers.” 
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“ Neither flowers nor vegetables. I ought to have thanked you 
for these. But no more ; and good-bye!” 

So his lordship had nothing for it but to walk out, baffled, defeated, 
more enthralled than ever, and gathering what consolation he could 
from his late rebuff. 

“ At least,” he thought, “‘ she seemed to like the flowers. That 
must mean she will forgive me for sending more. What on earth 
made her have the waiter up? I don’t know why one should mind 
waiters ; they must hear and see all sorts of things. A waiter is really 
no more protection than a toothpick! Yes, I must be patient. In 
a week, or perhaps less, I might call again. I can excuse myself by 
urging that she would not listen to me to-day. By degrees she will 
get used to it, and in time she will let me sit in that glass-case with 
her—of course under surveillance of the aunt, and eventually, perhaps, 
only of the waiter. I can square Aim. It will bea long business, but 
I shouldn’t mind that, if I thought she would care for me at last. It’s 
up-hill work—I have made lamentably slow progress ; yet I cannot 
help flattering myself I got the thin end of the wedge in to-day !” 

Thus ruminated his lordship under the erroneous impression that 
it is possible to judge of one woman by another, or that experience 
and analogy are of the slightest assistance in predicating the turns of 
the female mind ; and while so ruminating, returned, instinctively, the 
salute of that red-waiscoated messenger whom he so often employed. 
As red-waistcoat looked after the nobleman with an admiring shake 
of the head, he was accosted by a person wearing a shabby suit of 
black, like an undertaker in difficulties, who pressed a sixpence into 
his willing palm. 

“What's this for?” asked the recipient, at once suspecting “ some- 
thing up.” 

“Why, you see, my man, I’m from the country.” 

* You looks like it,” interrupted red-waistcoat. 

“From the country,” continued the other, indifferent to irony. 
“ Comed up for the Horse Show; and I want to know some of the. - 
tip-toppers, if it’s only by sight, so as to talk of them when I gets 
home.” ; 

“Vell?” 

“ Now, that is a real, natural swell, I’m sure of it, as you touched 
your hat to just now. Would you mind obliging me with his name?” 

“ Vich?” 

“The young gentleman ina blue surtout, with his hat a-one-side.” 

“Wot! Don’t you know ’im?” 

“No. Who is he?” 
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“Who is he? Why, Captain Bull. That’s who Ae is! I 
thought as everybody knowed Captain Bull!” 

And red-waistcoat, true to his salt, having mistrusted this country- 
breed inquirer from the first, disappeared down a by-street, to melt 
his late gratuity in gin. 

The shabby man smiled, shook his head, and walked on. “ It’s 
a good name,” he said to himself, “ a very good travelling name, is 
Captain Bull. I might find it handy some of these days in my own 
way of business. So his lordship calls himself Captain Bull, does he, 
when he takes his little walks and plays his little game at this here 
end of the Strand? Let’s see,now. The day before yesterday a 
nosegay of flowers, not far short of a guinea’s worth, I'll wager ; 
to-day a visit under a false name ; to-morrow ?—to-morrow will be 
an off-day, I guess. Spell of work—spell of rest ; that’s about the 
size of it with these here upper-crusts. And next week, maybe, she'll 
drive out with him in a hired brougham, or what-not. I think I see 
my way to put the puzzle together, piecing it in, bit by bit, till every 
joint fits exact, smooth, and even as the palm of your hand. ThenI 
goes to my employer and draws my ten quid, and perhaps a couple 
more for luck. Yes, I don’t think I laid out that sixpence so badly. 
For a Londoner, and a gutter-bred one, this chap in a red weskit 
seems what I call a trifle soft.” 

Not so soft as the shabby person supposed. Red-waistcoat, who 
had swept a crossing in St. James’s Street, hung about Tattersall’s yard, 
held their horses for Members of both Houses at Westminster, and, 
when Parliament was not sitting, had spent one recess on plain fare 
and regular exercise at Brixton, was about as sharp a blade as can be 
turned out by the hard grindstone of lower London life. He saw 
through the would-be countryman at a glance, detected the detective 
by his boots—ex pede Herculem—and, making sure he was not followed, 
ran like a lamp-lighter, through certain by-streets, to Lord Fitzowen’s 
house, where his knowledge of human nature told him his lordship 
would return for revisal of his toilet after a visit to his lady-love in 
the Strand. 

He arrived simultaneously with that nobleman, and passed into 
the hall by aid of the owner’s latch-key. 

“Well, Jack, what’s up now?” asked Fitzowen, flinging his 
umbrella with a clatter into the stand. 

“You're watched, my lord!” was the answer. “I made bold to 
come on here at once, and give your lordship the office. Whena 
man nows as he’s watched, there ain’t no danger, like when a man 
knows as he’s drunk !” 
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“How did you find it out, Jack?” 

“Bless ye, my lord! I hadn’t no call to go a-finding of it out ; 
the cove jumped slap into my mouth. ‘Who's that gent?’ says he, 
when I lifted my ’at to your lordship, which you returned polite. I 
warn’t agoin’ to give Aim the tip, my lord, not if I knowd it. I’m 
not such a flat.” 

“ Do you think he had been following me long ?” 

“ Best part of an hour, my lord. I see him before, when your 
lordship passed down Pall-Mall. I couldn’t be mistaken, a-cause of 
his boots. He ain’t a bobby, my lord ; you’ve no call to be afraid of 
that ; but he’s as bad, if not worse.” 

“ You'd know him again, I suppose?” 

“ Anywheres, my lord. He couldn’t deceive me, not if I was to 
drop on to him in a church.” 

“Then keep a sharp look-out. If you see that he tracks me 
regularly, get into conversation with him, and find out his employer, 
if you can.” 

“ Let me alone, my lord. I'll soon know wot he’s up to. Good 
day, my lord. It’s uncommon hot this afternoon.” 

“ Are you thirsty, Jack?” 

* Always dry, my lord, begging your lordship’s pardon.” 

“ Then go and wet your whistle with that, and don’t come here 
again till you’ve got something to tell me I didn’t know before.” 

Red-waistcoat, pocketing a handsome gratuity, went rejoicing; while 
Lord Fitzowen, dressing leisurely for an afternoon ride, meditated on 
Mrs. Roy’s deep grey eyes, and the false position in which he had 
placed both her and himself. 

Watched ! Had it indeed come to this? He could depend on 
Red-waistcoat ; the fellow was sharp as a needle, and familiar with 
every kind of intrigue, even in phases of life far higher than his own. 
There was no likelihood of his being mistaken, and it seemed probable 
that, for some reason as yet unexplained, the attachment he had 
allowed himself to cherish for this deserted wife was now suspected 
by her husband. There would be an action at law, a show-up, a 
general row, and he was to be made the scapegoat! What then? 
Why, Mr. Roy was playing into his very hands. He desired nothing 
better. Outraged, insulted, compromised by the man who ought to 
have protected her, found guilty by the verdict of society before trial 
and without evidence, her good name irretrievably tarnished as thus 
connected with his own, Nelly would be more or less than woman if 
she refused the only shelter left—his love, his protection, and his home. 
They would go abroad at once. How delightful! ‘The world for- 
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getting, by the world forgot,” they would find some beautiful nook in 
Germany, Switzerland, the Italian Alps, no matter where, to furnish 
the first example of a pair who, having set the decencies of life at 
defiance, could make each other happy as the day is long ! Would 
he tire of her at last? No, no; a thousand times, no. And all the 
while, with masculine self-sufficiency, he never dreamed of speculating, 
would she tire of him? 

Pending this final catastrophe, distant enough as yet, excepting 
Lord Fitzowen’s vivid imagination, Mr. Roy paid frequent visits to 
Lincoln’s Inn, returning therefrom day by day, with an increasing 
depression of spirits that Lady Jane taxed all her energies to dispel. 
It vexed her not a little to see a man whom she now began to 
consider personal property, in no way elevated by his prospects— 
grave, silent, even morose, showing unaccountable dislike to the 
payment or acceptance of those little attentions by which women 
set such store. 

“T can’t think what’s the matter with you !” exclaimed her ladyship, 
fairly out of patience with his continued despondency. “If it wasn’t 
so bad a compliment to myself, and I didn’t know it must be impos- 
sible, I should say you were in love with that odious wife of yours all 
the time !” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC SLAVE-DEALING IN 
TURKEY. 


O Englishmen—one is sometimes tempted to ask—at all 
realise to themselves that Turkey is a great slave-owning 
Power? It would seem that most of us are either oblivious of this 
fact, or indifferent to it. For in the rush of eloquence which is 
poured out on the Eastern Question in Parliamentary debates and 
political meetings, in the stream of words that flows from the pens 
of our newspaper article-writers, in critical letters and denunciatory 
pamphlets—how often do we find this fact even alluded to? We 
must confess that it is, by at least one great section of Englishmen, 
entirely thrust in the background, as a bugbear not easy to deal with, 
and best left unfaced. It may lurk in the dark shadows of things 
that are, but it is best not to drag it out of the obscurity that has so 
long shrouded it; for that would surely be to complicate this 
Eastern Question, through which so few of us can at present see 
hopes of the dawn. 

And yet it may well be a question whether any of those friends 
of the Sick Man who are anxious to set him on his feet again 
dare ignore a symptom of weakness and dissolution which, through 
long neglect, has cankered and undermined his national strength. 

A nation of slaves must be a nation of units, amongst whom 
there can be but little true cohesion. If I am told that Turkey may 
not strictly be called “a nation of slaves,” let it be conceded that, 
even amongst her free-men, many of her Beys and Pachas have 
risen from a state of servitude, whilst those of the higher orders who 
can boast of anything approaching family descent on the father’s 
side (and these are not many) are, in the greater number of cases, 
the children of slave mothers ; so that the taint of slavery thus clings 
to the domestic life of the Turk notwithstanding that he himself may 
be free-born. And as national life is but the outcome of family life, 
it follows that the political institutions of Turkey must be more or 
less affected by this slavery, which, however patriarchal in form, has 
gone far to graft upon the race a servility of character growing more 
and more innate as time runs on. 
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But it is not my intention to enlarge on this topic here. Taking 
the existence of slavery as an acknowledged fact in the national life 
of Turkey, we pass on to a consideration of the conditions under 
which domestic slave traffic goes on. 

And in the first place it is necessary to make a classification of 
the slaves themselves. Let us divide them according to the simplest 
distinctions which Turkish customs force on our attention. We then 
have these four classes: the blacks, or eunuchs ; the white serving- 
men ; the Negro or coloured women ; and the Circassians, or white 
women. We must next ask, Who are the agents that effect the sale 
and transfer of slaves, seeing that the scandal of a public slave 
market is avoided in Turkey? And the answer will show us that this 
baneful trade, in one particular development, has the peculiar feature 
of being promoted by those who are themselves slaves. 

For the eunuchs, or black guardians of the hareem, great as is 
their authority in the household, are bought and sold, and are 
essentially the property of the master or mistress whom they serve. 
And yet it is they who are the chief medium in effecting the transfer 
of slaves. Not only so, but some, if not all of them, may occa- 
sionally possess slaves of their own, and find means to carry on 
limited speculations on their own account, either in the way of pro- 
curing from Africa and placing out the younger eunuchs, or in 
rearing young girls in order to dispose of them advantageously as 
occasion offers. Here are two facts which are alone sufficient to 
explain how the sale of slaves in Turkey and Egypt can be managed 
as quietly and decorously as it is, and in a way which no pretence of 
law-making can prevent. In fact, no amount of legislation about 
Eastern slavery can be really effective which does not deal with the 
root of the matter. Whilst the Turkish and Egyptian husband, 
father, and householder is content to maintain a class of black 
jailors to manage the women of the family for him, so long that 
class will endeavour by every means to increase the trade by which it 
lives, and which is the cause of its existence and power. 

And there is, amongst these black guardians of the hareem—so 
despised on the one hand, so feared on the other—a certain esprit de 
corps such as one knows unites the members of the Jesuit priesthood. 
There is a falling back upon the sense of brotherhood for strength 
and support, and a tenacious clinging to the authority of the office. 
The master’s delegated power is, in fact, the eunuch’s only brevet of 
rank in the household ; and if he displeases his effendi, a word from 
the latter may reverse his position, and place him under the command 
of one of his fellows, erewhile his subordinate. Nevertheless, so 
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important does he know his services to be, that he is sure his conduct 
will be screened and his position upheld within the “Sacred 
Enclosure ” (as the hareem is called). The eunuch has thus a two- 
fold position of dependence; his obligation to serve his master 
faithfully, yet please and satisfy the whims of his master’s wives and 
his master’s household. The double service usually makes him a 
sycophant and a traitor to his duty. It gives him also the oppor- 
tunity to profit in a money point of view by his office. For, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere, he can often obtain sufficient influence 
over his mistress to induce her to allow him to place in her hareem 
some little boy or girl slave whom he has bought as an investment, 
and whom he can rear and train there at a nominal expense; or 
failing this, he can place the child out to board. 

To free-born Englishmen and women, living under laws which 
secure personal freedom, it must be difficult to conceive how one, 
himself shackled by the fetters of slavery, can lend his hand willingly 
to enslave another for any profit he may gain. But here let us not be 
too harsh in our judgment, nor too sweeping in our condemnation of 
those who do this thing. Few hearts are wholly bad, or wholly 
swayed by the passion for gain, even amongst the class of whom I 
am writing; and although in this slave traffic the love of money 
generally comes to be the ruling motive, other and softer feelings 
may at first dispute its rule. Isolated by his very position in the 
household, knowing himself in most cases to have been kidnapped 
and carried off from his own people, he comes to crave for the love 
and respect and dependence of some one human being. Very likely 
he first buys and keeps some little child from much the same motive 
as would lead us to keep and to cherish a pet : we like to have it, to 
teach it to depend on us, to make it fond of us. Unfortunately, 
many a person who keeps a pet is often more cruel than kind to it, 
and this chiefly by ignoring sympathy, companionship, and those 
little interchanges of kindly attention which awakened affection 
craves. And so it no doubt happens in the case of the purchaser 
and the bought child—there is no strong tie to bind the two together, 
no constant companionship, or community of interest ; by-and-by 
comes the opportunity for separation, and it is not evaded by any 
plea of sentiment. An advantageous position will naturally be 
sought for the protégée, and, if possible, one where she will pass from 
the condition of a slave into that of a wife. For the eunuchs are 
tenacious of their influence, and by no means despise the opportunity 
of having another entrée into society ; they desire by all means to be 
on visiting terms with the slave just transferred to another’s owner- 
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ship, and on this account, if for no other reason, they take care to 
keep on terms of friendly relationship both before and after con- 
cluding the bargain which removes their late possession from their 
further control, unless this influence be kept up by association and 
the force of habit. So it comes to pass that, where such a master 
has been fairly considerate, if not truly kind, he may retain, if he will, 
a modified influence over the woman he has just sold, and may even 
be repaid in future by a certain amount of gratitude and consideration 
in return for the “ bringing-up” he has bestowed. 

This will generally follow as a part of the training given, reverence 
for an owner being instilled into a slave as a habit of mind. A slave, 
in fact, does not look upon himself or herself as an individual, but 
as a dependent essentially a part of another, that other being the one 
to whom he looks for his sustenance and the supply of his most 
absolute daily needs—more he would think unreasonable, except in 
rare cases. The idea of being sadependent—the sense of individual 
responsibility in having to provide for his own wants—these have 
never presented themselves to his mind. If the circumstances of his 
life permitted him to conceive of a state of freedom, with the 
anxieties and cares it must bring, he would probably, on the whole, 
prefer the low level of a certain poor provision, with slavery, to the 
uncertainties of a precarious existence in which he was not sure of 
being able to obtain his own livelihood (owing to the depressed state 
of trade and commercial enterprise as engaged in by Turks them- 
selves). This supposition refers, of course, to the case where the 
master has not been unduly harsh, 

The case where the slave-owner is cruel or vindictive will, on the 
other hand, destroy the soft mezzo-tinting of our picture. And we 
may be sure that the lines may fall in every gradation of shading. 
The master may be the exacting, self-asserting tyrant, or the kindly, 
gently domineering owner ; between these two extremes every degree 
of tyranny may intervene. But where cruelty has been wantonly 
exercised, or petty annoyances have been ceaselessly inflicted, who 
can tell what agony of mind, what contempt of the justice of men, 
goad the slave to hatred of such a master, and impatience of his 
yoke? Then poverty and the prospect of semi-starvation would be 
welcome indeed, might liberty but be secured at the price of any long 
endurance of mere privations in the future. 

But the eunuch himself is not often tempted to such a bitter pass. 
And yet he rarely looks forward to being other than a slave. It is, 
indeed, an exceptional case when he attains his freedom even after 
years of long and faithful service. That it is so may be easily under- 
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stood when we reflect that he himself is flattered by the sense of 
importance he derives from his office, which he therefore delights 
to retain; that years only add to his value in experience, and in- 
crease the consideration and obedience he is expected to exact 
from those placed under his hand ; whilst, lastly and chiefly, the 
riches and possessions he may have acquired in any way, either by 
slave-dealing, horse-dealing, racing, betting, or gaming, become, 
at his death, the property of his owner—whose interest it is, 
therefore, to retain possession of so- valuable a servant to the 
last. 

If now we consider the eunuch not any longer in the ré/ of prin- 
cipal, but only as a medium of effecting bargains for others in the 
sale of slave property, we shall come upon a wider field. Here he is 
legitimately occupied about the business of his employers. The 
etiquette of Eastern life restrains a master from making inquiries on 
his own account ; many Eastern ladies are too indolent to conduct 
negotiations for themselves. If a slave is wanted with special 
characteristics, such a one the eunuch undertakes to find, and such 
characteristics he determines to test. Here he has scope for his 
peculiar talents—his power of observation and skill in trying what 
amount of tact, perseverance, reticence, and integrity the proposed 
purchase may possess. The business gives him occupation for some 
long time, and interferes a good deal with his favourite game of back- 
gammon ; but then it necessitates his paying so many visits to the 
neighbouring hareems, that that of itself is some return for his trouble 
and watchfulness. Wherever he goes he is well received, both by his 
fellows, by the ladies of the house, or, in the mistress’s absence, by 
the upper slaves ; and as, on his rounds, his budget of news increases 
in volume, this gives him a surer passport to welcome at each succeed- 
ing visit. Still, no wayside amusements can long distract his attention 
from the end he has in view, and sooner or later he hunts up just the 
goods he wants, and having beforehand arranged matters between 
the principals, he has only to introduce them and leave them to con- 
clude their bargain, feeling very sure that he will receive a douceur 
as commission from both parties as soon as the transfer is effected. 
It may become his duty to carry or receive the sealed canvas bag 
which contains the gold pieces that are the price of a human being, 
and from which he expects to have handed back to him a few shining 
coins as a token of the estimation in which his services as go-between 
are held; but the old woman 4iahia (superintendent) of the hareem 
may dispute the privilege with him. 

The position of a eunuch differs considerably according to the 
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grandeur of the establishment to which he belongs.' If he is young, 
and only in training for his duties, he may be little better than a 
mere door-keeper, but as he grows older and has to watch over his 
mistress and her slaves, to attend them when they go out, and 
accompany them when they go to stay at the houses of their friends, 
he begins to understand that he is a somebody of importance ; he 
is likely to find that as he increases in favour, and is treated with 
distinction by the ladies under his charge, so far he will have to 
suffer from the envy or suspicion—sometimes from the falsehoods 
and cabals—of his superiors in office (and the larger hareems usually 
employ several eunuchs). Then comes a struggle for supremacy, 
the end of which may well be that one of the two contending parties 
is morally worsted in the eyes of the household, whilst the other sees 
the plots he has raised against his enemy succeed so far as to 
accomplish his removal from the house, either by his being given 
away or sold. The former method is generally resorted to where 
the slave is already in the secrets of the household ; for by his being 
transferred to some member of the owner’s family his reticence is 
pretty sure to be secured, either by fear or bribes. 

A master in the art of dissimulation, by nature a bully and a 
tyrant, the black eunuch has cunning and sagacity enough to lord it 
with a high hand over the white lady he was bought to serve, and 
whose actual property he, with all that belongs to him, may be. And 
she,. from habit, and bound down by the paralysing force of custom, 
submits in dumb fear to the tyranny he can exercise over her ina 
thousand petty ways. Such is one of the darkest problems of social 
life in Turkey ! 

So much for the class of slaves whom I have placed in the first 
division, on account of their anomalous position as slaves who may 
be both principals and intermediaries in domestic slave-dealing. 

In the second class we may place those boys and men, white and 
black, who, being slaves, are employed in various occupations in 
the salaamlik. The slavery is so essentially domestic in character 
(probably owing to the total absence of women from the men’s part 
of the house), that all duties which come under the head of house- 
work—such as sweeping, making coffee, attending to fires, serving 
the table, making up beds, bringing candles, trimming lamps, setting 
up night-lights (wicks burning in oil), and placing them throughout 

1 It is only the richer classes of Turks who can afford to keep eunuchs to 
guard their hareems. The old woman 4ia4ia kaden is the guardian in the middle- 
class houses, and a negress, or a white slave chosen for her ugliness, in quite poor 
dwellings. 
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the sleeping rooms—have all to be performed by men slaves, or by 
paid servants who are for the most part Armenians or Greeks. There 
seemed to be, however, when I was in Turkey, no lack of young boys 
and youths and grown-up men who avowedly were slaves. They 
might be what one would hardly term pages or valets, yet they were 
both, and might pass from one service to the other, or become pipe- 
servers or waiters. Some who were, perhaps, not strictly slaves, 
seemed contentedly to accept the implied position of slaves. Thus, 
an old grandmother, who had never received her paper of manumis- 
sion,' might be looking after a sturdy boy of six, the orphan child of 
her married daughter, now dead, and the boy would be reckoned as 
one of the household to which his grandmother belonged, and in which 
’ he shared the little room set apart for her. Or a sood-nina (foster- 
mother), when her charge was duly weaned, would leave her own boy 
behind her, because, being a pretty child, the 44anum had taken a 
fancy to him, and had half promised to adopt him. That happened to 
one of the sweetest little fellows I have ever seen ; but he, I believe, 
was adopted en rdgle, since he proved to be as affectionate and good- 
tempered as handsome, and his mother, a Circassian, was said to be 
quite willing to give him up. If he was mot adopted, and also 
properly provided for, I should fear that on the death of his pro- 
tectress his position might be most uncertain as regards his personal 
freedom. 

Until a strict system of Registration of Births comes into force in 
Turkey, the claim to freedom by birthright can in certain cases be 
easily set at nought. Such a registration is the more needed, since 
there is no ceremony of naming performed at the mosque corre- 
sponding to our registered baptism, a father merely giving a name to 
his child when its birth is announced to him, and this without any 
ceremony whatever. Mussulman male children are probably not 
reckoned in the population of Turkey till after the rite of circum- 
cision, which may be delayed five or eight years. No return is made 
of Mussulman women in the statistics of the country. 

Let me remark here that the buying and selling of slaves of the class 
with whom we are now concerned, appeared to me to rest chiefly in 
the hands of the 4zahia, or house-steward, where the purchase was 
for a large household. As to the price which slaves may fetch, there 

1 Slaves do not generally marry until they are made free ; for the children of 
slaves would belong to the proprietor of the slaves. This is the case commonly 
amongst the Arabs in Africa. The Turkish law resembles the old Roman law on 
this and many other points of slavery. 

2 This article was in type before the Daily News of May 13th announced an 
intended reform in the registration of births and deaths throughout Turkey. 
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is no fixed rule. Thus, a white slave may be bought for from 50 to 
1,000 Turkish pounds; a negress for from 25 Turkish pounds up- 
wards ; and a eunuch costs from about the same figure to any fancy 
price, which varies according as his extreme ugliness, imposing ap- 
pearance, or address in the arts of sycophancy may recommend him 
for the place he is bought to fill. The above figures were given to 
me by an effendi. 

Slaves who are the lowest attendants in the sa/éamlik have a 
rough life. They eat where they can, and sleep on a thin mattress 
thrown down where they can find a corner out of the draught. These 
correspond to the dvors or villeins of Saxon days. A grade above 
these comes the /a//ah, or man-nurse, who dresses like an upper 
servant, and is treated with much consideration. A /a//ah may in 
some families be a free man receiving wages, but he has usually grown 
up as a slave companion to some little dey (every little dey having 
one or two such playmates who are brought up with him). Being a 
slave as a boy, he remains in a state of easy servitude as a man. 
When his old occupations fail him, he is named /a//aA, probably to his 
master’s first child. Whilst his charge is yet young he will carry him 
out in his arms for hours, and when he is older, will patiently saunter 
along beside the toddling child. Inthe same way little girls may share 
the /allah’s care. He is responsible for the child’s safety when not ir. 
the care of the black dada (woman nurse) within the hareem. Later on 
he is also responsible for the respectful conduct the boy shows towards 
his Ahodja (tutor) when he begins to attend the mekteb (or class for 
teaching reading and writing): and it is not easy at first to persuade 
a young pupil to consider as a very serious affair a lesson which 
seems to consist of mimicry and imitation; for the child, seated 
opposite the teacher (whose very gravity increases the comical side 
of the exhibition), is taught to go through a violent gymnastic swaying 
of the body to a sort of rhythmic nasal braying, before he gets by 
heart his syllables, and next some verses of the Kordén. As the allah 
has more sympathy, so he has more influence with the pupil than the 
khodja himself, certainly until his hyperbolical lessons of morality 
come to be apprehended. This influence is generally durable, and its 
strength greatly depends on the degree of affectionate familiarity to 
which the boy has permitted himself to become accustomed. If there 
has been much attempt on the part of his attendant to curb his will 
habitually, then there is naturally a feeling of relief when the time comes 
that the /a//ah is no longer considered indispensable, and the result 
then is that the latter is passed on to some younger brother, or cousin, 
or friend. The stability of the position of a slave of this standing rests 
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much then, at this crisis, on the amount of tact he has known how to 
exercise in dealing with the whims of his young master during his 
hours of relaxation, when his nominal business is merely attending him 
on horseback, or sitting cross-legged behind him in a caigue to hold 
over his head the great umbrella that shelters him from the sun. Thus 
it depends much on the /a//ah himself whether he shall be retained 
about the person of his charge, his position gradually changing into 
that of semi-mentor, semi-valet, as the boy grows from the youth into 
the man. If his master prove grateful for his services, he may expect 
to receive his paper of manumission by the time he is forty or five-and- 
forty, and with it a pension which enables him to have a household 
of his own. The children of such a freed slave will then merge into 
the lower orders of the Turkish people, unless some fortunate chance 
should raise them to affluence and position. Such good luck comes, 
however, more frequently to a slave than to a free-man. 

Yet, very naturally, aslave always looks to receiving his freedom (with 
some sort of provision) sooner or later ; and knowing that some ten or 
fifteen years of steady service! will almost ensure his obtaining it from 
a considerate master, he will see that it is to his interest to behave 
well, and will do all he can to merit his master’s approval ; or, failing 
that, will at least avoid all causes of offence which might arouse against 
himself any strong displeasure. I have no doubt that this hope of 
thus one day winning his freedom holds many a slave silent as to 
his master’s cruelty or wrong-doing when the impulse awakened by 
natural indignation is so strong that no other consideration could 
restrain it. It is at the same time possible that the patriarchal 
character of the relation between master and slave, still traceable in 
the East, may serve to bind the two by a tie of common interests, 
which makes the one willingly merge his personal responsibility in 
that of the other. But the evils of the system are sufficiently manifest, 
and undoubtedly give rise to a state of things in which every phase 
of tyranny is possible. 

I have already observed that one characteristic of slavery amongst 
the Turks at the present day is, that it is strictly domestic ; that is to 
say, whilst the women-slaves are confined within the hareem, virtually 
as prisoners, the men-slaves are employed chiefly indoors in the 
salaamlik, and rarely about the grounds. There are several reasons 
for this. In the first place, the Turkish master himself would con- 


I reckon these years of service from the time the slave is grown up. Each 
rich family seems to have its own regulations for freeing slaves sooner or later, 
and many promises are made which may be kept or may be evaded as may prove 
convenient. 
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sider it derogatory to his own dignity to let his slave perform 
agricultural work,—work which ought naturally to fall to the lot of 
the subject races. In the second place, the slave, whether Cir- 
cassian, Georgian, or African, would resent being put to such work, 
and would make his protest unhesitatingly. Were there no subject 
Christian races to employ, no doubt the Turkish slave would be made 
to work in the fields and at the galleys, as of yore ; but it happens, as 
we notice in the third place, that it is much cheaper to hire labour 
by giving the mere pittance of a few piastres a day to a Bulgarian or 
Servian peasant, than to buy and maintain a slave to do the same 
work. Again, the labour of the free-man is more profitable in the 
sense that it is more thorough, because done more heartily. This 
humble but practical illustration is the simplest lesson in the first 
principles of political economy one can conceive, suited to the 
capacity of the ordinary Turkish slave-owner. 

But a slave is not necessarily one who performs manual labour 
only. He may be one employed in keeping the accounts of the house- 
hold, or may act as subordinate paymaster under a £zahia who cannot 
himself write accounts. I will instance one cultivated young Nubian 
who filled such a post most creditably. Whilst quietly intelligent and 
business-like, staid in manner, and unaffectedly dignified though re- 
tiring, this young man of colour had in his nature those elements 
which unmistakably go to make up the character of the true genf/e- 
man of whatever race. A certain reserve and sadness in him made 
me desirous to know his story, which I intime learnt. “ Mon Prince,” 
as the young Nubian ever after dubbed himself, was really, as it 
seemed from his simple account, a prince in his own land. Buta 
party of slave-hunters had one day surprised him when on a hunting 
or fishing expedition, whilst he was accidentally separated from his 
companions,—a blanket was thrown over his head to stifle his cries, 
and he was carried off. At that time he was about nine or ten ; his 
captors do not appear to have taken him for the sake of ransom ; they 
probably could not understand his language, and he found no means 
of making good his story or obtaining ustice, and at last saw it was 
better to acquiesce in his fate. He was -\timately sold to one of the 
princes of the reigning family in Egypt, where he was not badly 
treated. From Egypt he had been sent to Constantinople, and as his 
position was even better here, he had been able to save his aii#k 
(monthly allowance), wherewith to send to his own country for a 
native dress such as he had formerly worn in his home land. That 
was the one personal ambition he had permitted himself to gratify. 
On my expressing a wish to see the suit, it was displayed with much 
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naive pleasure and some pride, and my admiration of the effective 
costume (composed of a straight tunic of glossy dark-green silk, purple 
silk under-robe, and curious head-dress) gave genuine pleasure to this 
isolated young man, so unused to any show of sympathy. 

“ Mon Prince” had many estimable qualities; he was quietly 
persevering and strictly ruled by the idea of duty. Will he, I wonder, 
have remembered his own people, and care to go back to them some 
day? Perhaps one could hardly be surprised if he preferred the 
luxuries of Constantinople to the comparative want of civilisation in 
his country. He, inhis quiet way, when I hinted at such a prefer- 
ence, smiled and said, “ One’s own people are one’s own people.” 
There was a patient tenacity of affection in that boy of twenty which 
made me feel great respect for the strength of his home memories. 

But I have still to deal with the subject of domestic slave-dealing 
in the case of the women, whom I must divide, as I said, into two 
distinct classes, according to their colour. 

Under the term “ black ” women will be found, not only the coal- 
black Negro, gaunt and square of limb, but the slight, well-made 
Nubian, and the graceful, supple Abyssinian, with rounded, oval face, 
well-formed features, and rich creamy-brown skin. Of this class a 
considerable number find their way into the hareems of the richer 
Turkish ladies, where they are employed in various ways, whilst each 
one has only one definite duty. Thus, a black woman may be a 
dada, or nurse, in which case she will attend to nothing but the 
immediate wants of her charge, dandling it, feeding it, watching it 
most faithfully in its sleep, following its childish footsteps about the 
house in its play, passing it over to the care of the /a//ah when it is 
to go out for a walk, and sitting disconsolate, or at least unoccupied, 
till it returns to her ; but it would not occur to her or to her mistress 
that it was any part of her duty to occupy her leisure in sewing for 
the child. These dadas are very faithful, and frequently are retained 
in the household of the child they have nursed till their extreme old 
age, when they have care and respect in return. But still there are 
frequent cases where, at first, they do not suit, and have to be got rid 
of and replaced by another till the faithful one who does suit comes 
along. ‘Then again, this faithful dada may, after some years, be found 
useless in the household, and then she may be given her freedom in 
order to be married to some black man, who has asked for her perhaps 
because he hasasmall business for making ydourt (sweet curds) in which 
she could help. By-and-by the freed woman may become the sood- 
nina, or foster-mother (literally, mi/k-mother) of one of the children 
in the household she has lately left, and from that time she will be 
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treated with almost filial respect, and her wants will be well looked 
after, since it is considered by the Turks a heinous offence to neglect 
either parent or foster-parent. Many black women are bought to be 
cooks to supplement the dishes sent into the hareem from the sa/damiik, 
where all the chief cooking is supposed to be done (so that at every 
meal a string of waiters file into the hareem courtyard with covered 
trays on their heads, bearing the provisions ready prepared). The 
Arab woman who can please her mistress’s taste by making fancy 
dishes just flavoured with the right herbs, is considered “a treasure ;” 
and though it may-be long before the really clever one és found, yet 
when she is found her mistress will delight to keep her to minister to 
her fancied wants, or to her real wants in the long fast of Ramazan, 
should she not be strong enough to pass the day without eating any- 
thing (which most Mussulman women seem to try to do con- 
scientiously). It will be a great piece of self-denial to part with such 
a useful servant, but her mistress wz// sometimes give or sell her 
under the pressure of certain considerations ; for instance, she wishes 
to advance her husband’s views at court, and she knows (for Turkish 
ladies play a great part in politics, under the rose) that it may greatly 
increase her interest with some influential lady-friend, who has lately 
partaken of her dainties, to make her a present of one who can cook 
such savoury meats ; so she heroically makes the sacrifice ; and it is 
scarcely a less sacrifice if she receives by-and-by some present or 
another slave in return. Then some hanums prefer black women 
as khavehjees (coffee-makers), for which service they are in great 
request, their faithfulness in not allowing the beverage to be tampered 
with being fully, though quietly, acknowledged. Amongst the men 
slaves the same preference is often to be observed, a pacha generally 
having one or two blacks as his constant personal attendants. As 
hammamyees (attendants at the bath), black women are also much 
prized, their manipulation in shampooing being considered more 
delicate, and at the same time more forcible, than that of the white 
attendants ; and the blacks are also most patient and unwearied in 
this exhausting service. A good hammamjec, whose hand “comes 
well” in bringing back strength and nervous force to the weary limbs 
of her mistress—oftenest tired with doing nothing—is prized almost 
as much as a good cook. She is, perhaps, more difficult to find, for 
whether it be from some subtle power of sympathy or repulsion, it 
happens not unfrequently that a shampooing attendant who is con- 
sidered by one lady to be an excellent operator is not thought to be so 
byanother. For this reason a trial before purchase would be thought 
fair where one lady proposes to take a Aammamyjce from another. 
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This hint will introduce the statement that Turkish ladies very 
commonly negotiate amongst themselves as to the exchange or 
purchase of slaves. The whim to possess a new face, the desire to 
hear all that can be “pumped” out of this new machine-person 
(whose mind as well as body is at the bidding of her owner), will 
often be quite sufficient to decide the one negotiator ; whilst the 
other may be actuated in getting rid of a slave by reasons quite as 
puerile, or by more serious reasons which may be kept in the back- 
ground, such as a fancy that the girl is revengeful, or is a tale-bearer, 
or that she may possibly become her rival. Again, some ladies 
cannot find attendants sufficiently beautiful to please their. fantastic 
taste ; whilst others, on detecting a growing prettiness in their young 
slaves, will hasten to be rid of them in order that their own 
plainness may not be made more apparent by contrast. These, and 
a hundred other causes, operate to keep up a pretty constant inter- 
change of slaves between the hareems. 

I have been speaking here of all women slaves generally, and not 
only of the blacks, of whom wives are not often jealous. Still, it 
does happen, though rarely, that a pacha has a coloured son bya 
dark mother. When this occurred in the family of Mehemet Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, it chanced that the succession to the Viceroyalty fell 
to that very son by seniority of age, but his mixed parentage being 
but too apparent in his dusky complexion, his right was passed over 
in favour of the relative next in age. In fact, the Turks do not 
consider the blacks by any means on an equality with themselves, 
nor do they think it necessary or advisable to give them the power to 
read and write; and the black (with some notable exceptions) seems 
quite willing to be in the lowest stratum of the human family, quietly 
contenting himself or herself with doing the simple duties that fall to 
their lot, in general not toiling hard, but following a wearying, un- 
varying round in a drudging, hopeless way that is painful to witness. 

The black women are, on the whole, very estimable. They are 
especially attentive and kind to the black eunuchs of the household, 
whom they have an odd way of seeming to patronise, whilst they 
yet show themselves full of pride that men of their colour should 
have such power over the white slaves and over the white lady 
mistresses. It did occur to me that the black women get their full share 
of consideration in return from their black masters, and that there was 
a good deal of partiality shown occasionally where it might chance 
that a quarrel had to be decided between slaves of different colour. 

We now come to the fourth great class, the white girls and 
women. Certainly all are not Circassians fur sang, but, from their 
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varying types, appear to be of all races and mixtures of races to be 
found in Turkey and in neighbouring countries. The first question 
in regard to this very numerous factor of the slave population is, 
how do these women, of such varying physigue and physiognomies, 
all come to be in the condition of slaves in the hareems of Constan- 
tinople and other large towns of the provinces? They were not 
born where they now are ; so much is clear. What system, then, of 
slave-dealing can that be which does not show its ghastliness in 
the public slave marts, yet manages to keep the hareems always 
plentifully supplied with young children, girls and boys? 

From what I could ascertain from the slaves themselves and from 
others, it seemed very evident that the greater proportion of them 
were stolen children, and that the crime of man-stealing is very 
common in Turkey. Sothat one can only conclude that kidnappers, 
who live by this child-stealing, and carry on their nefarious trade by 
all sorts of means, are more numerous than could have been 
supposed, since the general supply of white children seems as in- 
exhaustible as ever. Where they can get possession of children, 
young and cheap, direct from their Circassian parents or relatives, 
they no doubt do so, and in that case they are not kidnapping ; but 
as some years since the Circassians were removed from their own pro- 
vince, and assigned certain districts in the country and in Stamboul, 
these traders have only had the colony home to draw upon, and 
the supply from that quarter has been very limited.' This being the 
case, the solution of the question as to the origin of the great bulk of 
the white women slaves of Turkey seems to be the conclusion that 
these children must be picked up in villages remote from the capital 
by men of the lowest class, who make their requisitions in Armenia, 
on the borders of Persia and Russia, in Georgia, Syria, Egypt, and 
Arabia, as well as in villages nearer home, in Crete, Thessaly, 
Albania, Servia, Bulgaria, and perhaps even in Roumania itself. 

The fact that one may occasionally meet in the hareems with girls 
who have a confused memory of some dialect which is not Turkish, 
seems to point to the same conclusion. Quite old ladies may be 
seen at the Sweet Waters, veiled and seated amongst the other 
khanums, who look more Greek than Turkish to judge by the 
features, and on some Frank lady addressing them in Greek, they 
have been found to be able to reply with fluency in that language—a 
sure indication that they have come of Greek parentage, and have 
been either made captives in war, or stolen, or otherwise induced to 


? The policy of the Government has been to diminish the race by forcing all 
able-bodied men to enter the army, after which few can obtain permission to 
marry a woman of their own people. 
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become Mussulmans. It must be taken into consideration that a 
great proportion of children so carried off would soon lose all 
memory of their native tongue, and if taken when very young, and at 
once placed in Turkish hareems, they will naturally grow up to speak 
Turkish only, as the one language they hear spoken. Then, all their 
surroundings are made Turkish, their dress and customs stamp them 
as Turkish, in time they come to look on themselves as Turks, even 
if knowing, by hearing it whispered, that they must have had some 
far other origin. 

Children thus taken at two or three years of age are probably 
kept till they are five or six before being passed on to other 
hands. Sometimes they are sold direct into a hareem by their 
captor, to some old &éahia (steward or housekeeper), who is looking 
after purchases, (for the Asahias share with the head eunuchs this 
business, in which they outvie each other). Or the children may be 
sent to the house of a professional private dealer, or agent, where 
they will be seen amongst his or her stock of black and white slaves 
by the Aiahias, ninas, eunuchs,vakeels, and others who are always passing 
in and out on business for their masters and mistresses. In this way 
quite young slaves are soon disposed of, probably becoming playmates 
to some little dey or Ahanum before they are seven years of age, some- 
times at a much earlier age. Occasionally a rich lady will buy such 
children to form them into a corps of infant dancers for the amuse- 
ment of her hours of ennui; but this fate is the most to be deplored 
for them, gay as it may promise to be. 

We proceed now to see what becomes of the generality of these 
poor kidnapped children. They are not treated very harshly, perhaps ; 
the elder slave girls take a certain oversight of them, call them their 
tchoudjouks (children), and each little child calls one girl nina 
(mother)—but does not say anna, the tender word for “own 
mother.” If the child prove stupid, or ugly, or sickly, it does not 
fare over-well, but it is seldom neglected. If all goes smoothly, it is 
trained in some way, but in very desultory fashion; and in every 
hareem there are one or two, sometimes five or six such children 
running about almost unheeded, except when they are pressed into 
the service of the #inas to fetch and carry. But if a child does not 
give promise of becoming all that the buyer has hoped, steps are 
then taken to hear of another purchaser. 

This is not difficult either in the case of children or grown-up 
slaves. For, besides those whose part as go-between in the business 
of domestic slave-dealing has already been pointed out, a mistress can 
make: inquiries of her visitors, and of her visitors’ slaves, and of 
several others, as to hareems in which a new slave, or set of slaves, 
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may be needed. The Aammamyee-oista is, however, her chief ally. 
This is a free woman,—the professional bath-attendant, whose 
services are in constant requisition in all the great hareems in suc- 
cession, so that her days are passed in going from one to the other. 
In this way she becomes possessed of all the current gossip, and is 
sure to be au fait on the news of every projected marriage in the 
fashionable world. This is all-important, as she can then supply 
inquirers with details as to the number of new slaves the bride-elect 
(herself, it may be, a slave) is intending to purchase; how many 
white, and how many black, girls are to form an establishment ; and 
if she has herself been, or has sent a mina or other messenger to the 
slave agents, or if she prefers to get her new slaves out of private 
hareems. Having this knowledge, the Aammamsees can be very useful 
in recommending a slave they have been directed to speak of. 

If the affianced girl be in the other lady’s set, and she consents 
to see the slave proposed to her, the present mistress may, without 
any hint to the Aa/aik who is to be disposed of, make a formal visit, 
taking with her the attendant whose cleverness in twirling a cigar, grace 
in handing coffee, or skill in lighting the chibougue (pipe), she 
intends to show off to advantage, without her being subjected to the 
embarrassment of hearing her points criticised to her face. This 
may be done when the attendants are ordered to retire. But it may 
happen, on the contrary, that a mistress feels no delicacy on this 
point, but, having trained up a girl with a view to disposing of her 
advantageously by-and-by, or wishing to get rid of one who does not 
suit her after being lately acquired, and being willing to have her 
slave seen as widely as possible, she openly talks of her intention, 
and purposely takes the girl with her on a series of visits to the 
houses of all her richest friends where she knows that other visitors 
will be present. In this case the girl will be dressed in the most be- 
coming way, and is expected to show herself to the best advantage. 
Let it be remembered that the salons of a fashionable Turkish 
khanum are not filled with a mixed company of ladies and gentlemen, 
but that here the rooms are equally filled with pretty mistresses 
reclining on silken divans, puffing soft wreaths of smoke into the dim 
atmosphere, and with their equally pretty but less fortunate serving- 
women, who are expected to glide about in constant attendance to 
fill and refill pipes, replace a slipper, or noiselessly supply the live 
charcoal whenever the long jasmin chébougue has been thrown aside 
in some fair smoker’s abstraction. At dinner, too, no gentlemen are 
present, and the conversation of the saloon is hardly interrupted. 
Here the girl’s duty is to wait behind her mistress, to hand her goblet 
of sherbet, to stand with a gold-embroider.d cloth over her arm and 
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offer the silver /ajen (basin) into which she pours rose-water over 
her mistress’s hands on her rising from the repast. On such an oc- 
casion I have seen a slave stand with immovable face whilst listening 
to a debate on her good and bad points, and to a discussion of her 
marketable value, carried on very much as though she were some 
domestic animal—horse or cow—that had to be disposed of. 

But besides thus occasionally conducting these negotiations on 
their own account, Turkish mistresses, as I said, also send their slaves 
to be disposed of at the houses of private but professional dealers, 
whom we might rather term agents, since they do not appear to buy 
the slaves on their own account, but only to have them under their 
watch and ward until they can dispose of them to intending purchasers 
who frequent their houses for the purpose of finding the sort of slaves 
they want. I have no idea what amount of commission such agents 
would demand. That they do obtain acommission one can hardly doubt. 
That many of them are tempted to become actual dealers seems more 
than probable ; but I have here represented the case strictly as it 
was told to me by slaves, who, having been sent to the agent’s to be 
disposed of, were after a time returned upon the mistress’s hands. 
I was told that most of these agencies are situated, not in the 
Turkish quarter, but at Galata (the quarter of the shipping agents) ; 
that the houses are not large, so as to challenge attention ; that the 
people who keep them are either Turks or Circassians. The agent 
receives a small sum (about two beshlics, or twenty pence a day) for 
the keep of each slave, but a distinction is made in the accommoda- 
tion of black slaves and white. They are, in general, all miserably 
fed and lodged, having insufficient covering at night. Work is not 
demanded of them, but during the day they sit about the house, 
feeling unsettled, and pass their time in expecting some one in to view 
them, or in being actually passed in review by any purchaser who may 
come and look over the stock, or by a professional gueurgee 
(examiner), who is supposed to certify as to age, race, and so on, and 
who is held responsible for any deformity or personal defect which 
might have escaped the notice of the purchaser. 

A transfer is often made of a slave by her passing from the 
possession of one member to another of the same family or house- 
hold. This is done sometimes by deed of gift, sometimes by sale. 
It will also occasionally happen that a husband may see and admire 
one of his wife’s slaves, and will not scruple to enter into negotiations 
for making her his own property. If the wife’s indignation overcomes 
her desire for money, she objects, and the matter drops ; if she sees 
no reason to refuse the request, she acquiesces. It fell to my lot to 
know an example in point of each case; in the latter, the wife accepted 
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seven hundred liras, and transferred her attendant from her own to 
her husband’s service ; but this case, according to an account I heard 
long afterwards, and as we cannot be surprised to learn, ended in the 
lingering death of the girl. 

Vile as the whole system of slave traffic is, it is yet more to be 
deplored from the abuses to which it is capable of giving rise. It is 
indeed repulsive—shocking to our every sense of right, to know that 
women and children are thus bought and sold and given as presents 
without their power to resist. But it is still more terrible to know 
that it can happen that /ree-born Turkish girls may be sold into slavery 
through the connivance or misrepresentations of their nearest relations, 
notably of those who should have protected and befriended them in 
their need. One such case is painfully present to my mind as I write, 
in connection with the disgraceful custom observed in most of the 
higher families, of mothers and sisters sending presents of three or 
four beautiful slaves to sons or brothers on a birthday or other great 
anniversary. During a visit which I made to one of the imperial 
hareems, a young girl was pointed out to me who had been lately 
purchased by a sultana with the intention of making her a gift to her 
brother. The circumstances were peculiar. The girl, now a slave, 
had not always been so. She was little over sixteen, and had but 
lately lost her mother, whose death threw her on the care of an elder 
sister. Left to such guardianship, it might have been hoped that the 
young girl’s freedom would at least have been respected; but 
unfortunately, behind the grated windows of closed Turkish houses 
it is easy to be false to such a trust. There was property to be 
divided between the two, and the elder thought of a plan for evading 
that necessity. She affected to think it useless to explain business 
matters to one who was almost a child, but bought her rich and be- 
coming dresses and took her with her on a visit to the seraglio. 
After spending a few days here most agreeably, receiving attention 
and flattery on every side, the younger sister was quite willing to be 
left alone for a time whilst the elder returned home to make some 
necessary arrangements, professing it to be her intention to renew her 
visit without delay. But days passed, and she did not come back. 
She had, in fact, received a large sum of gold as the price of her 
sister’s freedom, besides which she took as her own that share of 
their fortune which should have fallen to the younger girl. 

The latter, finding herself thus abandoned, submitted to her fate 
with a good grace, and bent all her attention to do what was wished 
of her. She was to learn to play operatic airs on the piano, and to 
read and speak Italian. Both these accomplishments she mastered 
to the satisfaction of her imperial mistress, who in due time presented 
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her as a prodigy of learning to a prince of the blood, and he, in a 
measure appreciating the gift, graciously condescended to accept and 
value it—for a time, at least. 

This instance of injustice is surely not the only one of the sort 
that has occurred “ behind the Kaffés.” From the peculiar isolation 
of the lives of the Mussulman women of Turkey, we know they can 
have small chance of redress where the slightest authority is used to 
ensure their foregoing all complaint, since even the cadi (judge) has 
no right to enter the “Sacred Enclosure” without the express sanction 
and summons of the owner of the hareem. ‘The condition of the 
women is rendered hard indeed where neither lawyer, doctor, nor 
priest can come to their aid in cases of real oppression, severe illness, 
or trouble of mind. That such cases of severity do occur, the 
instances I have given may testify, and that in certain cases the lash 
is cruelly used I can bear witness.! 

Still, though essentially the same on the whole, we must admit 
that domestic slavery in Turkey differs from that oppressive bondage 
which we know was once common in America, the mere mention of 
which at once brings before our mind’s eye the bowed figure of the 
rice-gatherer or of the cotton-picker, wincing beneath the brandished 
lash of the slave-driver. It differs also from that equally grinding 
and humiliating servitude which obtained still earlier in our own 
colonial possessions in those halcyon days of English rule when the 
existing governments had both the power and the will to give over 
political offenders to the safe custody of the slave-owner in order to 
be rid of them at home.? But because there is this modification of 

1 The courbatch is made of leather thongs, sometimes knotted and sometimes 
not. An angry mistress does not hesitate to strike with it, but orders for the 
punishment of a slave are generally executed by the eunuchs. 

? British men and women who were political offenders were disposed of by 
being sold into slavery on three memorable occasions: by Cromwell after the 
battle of Worcester; by Charles II. after the battle of Bothwell Bridge, when the 
Covenanters taken by Monmouth and who refused to give bonds of conformity 
were sent to the plantations; and Monmouth’s own followers by James II. after 
Sedgemoor and Jeffreys’ campaign. Of the latter case Macaulay writes thus: 
** The number of prisoners whom Jeffreys transported was eight hundred and forty- 
one. ‘These men, more wretched than their associates who suffered death, were 
distributed into gangs, and bestowed on persons who enjoyed favour at court. The 
conditions of the gift were that the convicts should be carried beyond sea as slaves, 
that they should not be emancipated for ten years, and that the place of their 
banishment should be some West Indian island. This last article was studiously 
framed for the purpose of aggravating the misery of the exiles. In New England 
or New Jersey they would have found a population kindly disposed to them and a 
climate not unfavourable to their health and vigour. It was therefore determined 
that they should be sent to colonies where a Puritan could hope to inspire little 
sympathy, and where a labourer born in the temperate zone could hope to enjoy 
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its worst features, it does not seem to me a sufficient excuse that 
England, as a nation (for whatever ends of a selfish policy), should 
have so long closed her eyes with a feeling of complacent indifference 
to the fact that there ave in Turkey both black men and white men, 
both black women and white women, who are essentially slaves ; nor 
to the corollary that Turkey is the great emporium for the reception 
of those living wares for which the system of domestic slave-dealing 
is constantly creating a demand that can only be supplied from 
neighbouring countries or from her own Christian provinces. One 
fails to see how English statesmen can think themselves justified in 
remonstrating with the rulers of Egypt and Abyssinia on the subject 
of the slave-trade on the coast and inland, whilst they do not feel 
themselves called on to make parallel representations to the ruler of 
Turkey, whose social customs alone' must perpetuate the trade we 
pretend to deprecate. Surely we should all judge alike on this point 
unless we have become callous to evil, or incapable of any generous 
impulses. It has been the glory of England since she herself be- 
came a free nation to discountenance slavery in her own dominions 
and in those of other powers. I am one of those who remember 
the strong feeling of sympathy called forth here in England on the 
occasion of the earliest date of the double anniversary on which 
Russia justly prides herself. On that first Sunday, the 3rd of March, 
1863, a dense crowd of some 7,000 persons assembled under the 
dome of St. Paul’s to bear their part in a grand Thanksgiving 
Service for the Emancipation of the Serfs, assured to them that day 
by one stroke of the Emperor’s pen. One just and freedom-loving 
voice—that of John Hampden Gurney—acknowledged and pro- 
claimed the hope and significance there was in that act for the 
moral greatness of Russia’s future. In the struggle that has been 
going on I cannot shake off the impression of his strong words. I 
know, too, from personal knowledge, that Russia then had many 


little health. Such was the state of the slave market that these bondmen, long as 
was the passage, and sickly as they were likely to prove, were still very valuable. 
It was estimated by Jeffreys that, on an average, each of them, after all charges 
were paid, would be worth from ten to fifteen pounds. There was therefore much 
angry competition for grants. Some Tories in the West conceived that they had, 
by their exertions and sufferings during the insurrection, earned a right to share 
in the profits which had been eagerly snatched up by the sycophants of Whitehall. 
The courtiers, however, were victorious. 

‘*The misery of the exiles fully equalled that of the negroes who are now carried 
from Congo to Brazil. It appears from the best information which is accessible 
that more than one-fifth of those who were shipped were flung to the sharks before 
the end of the voyage.” —Sce Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 217. 

' Domestic slave-dealing goes on in the viceregal palaces of Egypt just as in 
Turkey, in spite of the Khedive’s eforts (?) to stop the slave trade in the interior, 
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earnest, noble-minded, pious men and women eager to sacrifice their 
own “vested” interests in order to free themselves from the sin of 
supporting slavery ; and some, at least, who would have been glad to 
see it done away with in Turkey, from the best and highest motives, 
for the progress of the whole human race. Knowing this, I for my — 
part can. but recognise a ring of sincerity in the thrilling telegram 
which many of us were so breathlessly awaiting in which the Grand 
Duke announced the conclusion of the preliminaries of peace on this 
last Sunday, March 3. If Russia proves herself in the future sincere 
in her work of accomplishing the true freedom of Turkey, let us 
frankly confess that she has won her laurels most nobly. 

But peace after war brings a breathing time in which to note the 
mischiefs war brings in its train. One scarcely dare trust oneself 
as yet to speak with unquavering voice of the keen sufferings to men 
and women and helpless children which the war of 1877-8 caused. 
And there is one dire consequence of it that ought to be known and 
realised and set right, if possible. I allude te the fate of those 
Christian children who have been captured by the Bashi- Bazouks and 
other hangers-on of the Turkish army, taken into Stamboul and 
bandied about from hareem to hareem, where the child-market was 
already overstocked,' so that merely nominal prices would have been 
eagerly accepted ; for food was dear, and it was worth the captor’s 
while to get rid of his captive for a mere nothing, in order to have 
one mouth less to feed. One shudders to think of the fate of these 
children. They may fall into the hands of tolerant masters ; but 
the passions of race against race have been violently stirred up 
by late events, and the result may be that not only the ordinary 
fate of the slave may fall to their lot, but with it the hate and 
revenge which beaten masters find it in their power to wreak on 
stray members of the championed race that the fortune of war has 
thus drifted into their grasp. It is nobody’s business, apparently, to 
rescue them, or even to think about them. They have fallen where 
they are, and there they must remain, unless their hard case should 
touch the hearts of some who are great enough to help them. 

And if war seems a light thing to us, let us remember that the 
Greek war of independence, the Crimean war, and the late war in 
Bulgaria have eaeh contributed to the increase of slave-dealing in 
Turkey. And let it be remembered, too, that a nation in which 
slavery prevails must ever be a weak nation. Had we but exerted 
some strong moral suasion on Turkey at the close of ,the Crimean 


' I chanced to learn, from a reliable source, that about February and March 
last the number of children thus being hawked. about in Constantinople was 
reckoned by the Turks themselves to be nearly @ thousand. 
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war in order to make her sensible of the reprobation we feel for 
slavery, she could have done nothing else than listen to the repre- 
sentations of her powerful ally. One can but think that reasons 
might have been easily found at least to have suggested this step, 
whilst Turkey was comparatively wealthy and prosperous. If we 
wished to “regenerate” Turkey, it would have been wise to try to 
remove from her this radical cause of decay—slavery—the real source 
of so much that is pitiable, contemptible, and loathsome. Suffering, 
trickery, meanness, deceit, treachery, cruelty, tyranny, hatred—such 
are the miseries that follow from it. 

Of all those seven thousand English souls who went forth from 
St. Paul’s rejoicing and enthusiastic on the occasion of the Thanks- 
giving for the liberation of the Serfs, how many remain whose hearts 
retain enough of that enthusiasm to make them ready and willing 
now, at the present crisis, to raise their voices to recall to England her 
mission to the oppressed and enslaved, not forgetting that she once was 
proud of such men as Wilberforce, Buxton, Clarkson, and Canning ? 

In one of the most important debates of this year! the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer used the following words with regard to the 
settlement of the Eastern Question ata possible European Congress :— 
“ England is both strong enough and intelligent enough to be able to 
give her own opinion, and I believe it is her duty to do so, because 
England is the foremost indication of the spirit of freedom. . . . 
There are traditions which England has to bear in mind, and it will be 
her duty to speak in a manner worthy of those traditions.” And Mr. 
Gladstone, quoting those words, confirmed them thus :—“ He has 
said that this country is at the head of the cause of ‘freedom, and 
has traditions of freedom to which she ought to be faithful. That 
is better still. I would not wish anything better than what I think the 
genuine development of such a principle as that.” 

And I, too, would wish nothing better than to see our two chief 
political parties (since they are of one mind on this great, glorious, 
and moving memory of English traditions) join hands on this great 
principle of English action, and so work together in that settlement 
of the affairs of Europe which must eventually be effected, as to purge 
it of the blot of slavery—lest in the coming ages Englishmen, com- 
paring the pages of history, and pointing to the charter of Russian - 
liberty of 1863, to the American war of slavery in 1864, and to 
English apathy during her twenty years’ protectorate of Turkey, 
should say, with no touch of approbation for their forefathers— 
“Look on those pictures,—and on ¢his /” F. E. A. 


? See the Daily News for February 9. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH, OR VOICE- 
RECORDER. 


FEW months ago I had occasion to describe in these pages the 
wonderful instrument called the telephone, which has since 

then become as widely known in this country as in America, the 
country of its first development. I propose now briefly to describe 
another instrument—the phonograph—which, though not a telegraphic 
instrument, is related in some degree to the telephone. In passing, 
I may remark that some, who, as telegraphic specialists, might be ex- | 
pected to know better, have described the phonograph as a telegraphic 
invention. A writer in the Zéegraphic Fournal, for instance, who 
had mistaken for mine a paper on the phonograph in one of our 
daily newspapers, denounced me (as the supposed author of that 
paper) for speaking of the possibility of crystallising sound by means 
of this instrument ; and then went on to speak of the mistake I (that 
is, said author) had made in leaving my own proper subject of study 
to speak of telegraphic instruments and to expatiate on the powers of 
electricity. In reality the phonograph has no relation to telegraphy 
whatever, and its powers do not in the slightest degree depend on 
electricity. If the case had been otherwise, it may be questioned 
whether the student of astronomy, or of any other department of 
science, should be considered incompetent of necessity to describe a 
telegraphic instrument, or to discuss the principles of telegraphic or 
electrical science. What should unquestionably be left to the 
specialist, is the description of the practical effect of details of 
instrumental construction, and the like—for only he who is in the 
habit of using special instruments or classes of instrument can be 
expected to be competent adequately to discuss such matters. 
Though even in such matters, as I pointed out in my former paper, 
a clear apprehension of the principles of the science involved will 
suffice not only to prevent mistakes as to the value of such and such 
peculiarities of construction, but even to enable the student of 
principles (only) to suggest modifications of constructive detail. 
The first time I ever saw the solar spectrum greatly dispersed—for 
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example—I saw it through a spectroscope of a novel form, the details 
of the construction of which (so far as they depended on optical 
principles) were entirely of my own devising. The @ Priori idea of 
the practical spectroscopist would be (like the cognate idea expressed 
by the telegraphist who criticised me as a supposed example of a non- 
professional writing about telegraphic matters) that a rather complex 
form of spectroscope devised in the study would be sure to fail in 
practice ; yet in practice the instrument I devised worked excellently. 
Now, it is a much easier task for one who has studied scientific subjects, 
and knows what science really means, to follow the descriptions which 
Morse, Thomson, Bell, Edison, and so forth, give of telegraphic or 
mechanical instruments, and, having mastered their meaning, to 
describe the instrument in his own words, than it is for him to invent 
an effective form of an instrument (even though more closely related 
to his own special branches of research) such as he has never employed 
practically. For this reason I need make no apology for having, in 
these pages and elsewhere, described telegraphic instruments cr dealt 
with matters electrical, chemical, geological, or otherwise non-astro- 
nomical—at least, until it shall be shown that I have dealt with 
them incorrectly. This, my critic in the Zelegraphic Fournal (some 
one whom I fear I have in some way unwittingly offended) does 
not pretend to assert. And as he has been altogether mistaken 
in attributing to me the article on the phonograph to which he takes 
exception, and as completely mistaken (and more strangely for a tele- 
graphic specialist) in supposing the phonograph to be a telegraphic 
instrument, I venture to suggest the bare possibility that he may be to 
some degree mistaken in supposing that a student of astronomy must 
of necessity be unable to understand, and therefore incompetent to 
describe, any instrumental arrangements except those directly em- 
ployed in astronomical research. 

Although, however, the phonograph is not an instrument depend- 
ing, like the telephone, on the action of electricity (in some form or 
other), yet it is related closely enough to the telephone to make the 
mistake of the Ze/egraphic journalist a natural one. At least, the 
mistake would be natural enough for anyone but a telegraphic spe- 
cialist ; the more so that Mr. Edison isa telegraphist, and that he has 
effected several important and interesting inventions in telegraphic 
and electrical science. For instance, in my former paper on “ Some 
Marvels in Telegraphy,” I had occasion to describe at some length 
the principles of his “ Motograph.” I spoke of it as “ another form 
of telephone, surpassing Gray’s and La Cour’s in some respects as a 
conveyer of musical tones, but as yet unable to speak like Bell’s . . . 
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in telegraphic communication.” I proceeded: “Gray’s telephone is 
limited to almost one octave. Edison’s extends from the deepest 
bass notes to the highest notes of the human voice, which, when 
magnets are employed, are almost inaudible ; but it has yet to learn 
to speak.” 

The phonograph is an instrument which Aas learned to speak, 
though it does not speak at a distance like the telephone or the 
motograph. Yet there seems no special reason why it should not 
combine both qualities—the power of repeating messages at consider- 
able intervals of time after they were originally spoken, and the power 
of transmitting them to great distances. 

I have said that the phonograph is an instrument closely related 
to the telephone. If we consider this feature of the instrument 
attentively, we shall be led to the clearer recognition of the acoustical 
principles on which its properties depend, and also of the nature of 
some of the interesting acoustical problems on which light seems 
likely to be thrown by means of experiments with this instrument. 

In the telephone a stretched membrane, or a diaphragm of very 
flexible iron, vibrates when words are uttered in its neighbourhood. 
When a stretched membrane is used, with a small piece of iron at the 
centre, this small piece of iron, as swayed by the vibrations of the 
membrane, causes electrical undulations to be induced in the coils 
round the poles of a magnet placed in front of themembrane. These 
undulations travel along the wire and pass through the coils of 
another instrument of similar construction at the other end of the 
wire, where, accordingly, a stretched membrane vibrates precisely as 
the first had done. The vibrations of this membrane excite atmo- 
spheric vibrations identical in character with those which fell upon the 
first membrane when the words were uttered in its neighbourhood ; 
and therefore the same words appear to be uttered in the neighbour- 
hood of the second membrane, however far it may be from the 
transmitting membrane, so only that the electrical undulations are 
effectually transmitted from the receiving to the sending instrument. 

I have here described what happened in the case of that earlier 
form of the telephone in which a stretched membrane of some such 
substance as goldbeater’s skin was employed, at the centre of which 
only was placed a small piece of iron. For in its bearing on the 
subject of the phonograph this particular form of telephonic diaphragm 
is more suggestive than the later form in which very flexible iron 
was employed. We see that the vibrations of a small piece of iron 
at the centre of a membrane are competent to reproduce all the 
peculiarities of the atmospheric waves which fall upon the membrane 
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when words are uttered in its neighbourhood. This must be re- 
garded, I conceive, as a remarkable acoustical discovery. Most 
students of acoustics would have surmised that to reproduce the 
motions merely of the central parts of a stretched diaphragm would 
be altogether insufficient for the reproduction of the complicated 
series of sound-waves corresponding to the utterance of words. I 
apprehend that if the problem had originally been suggested simply 
as an acoustical one, the idea entertained would have been this—that 
though the motions of a diaphragm receiving vocal sound-waves 
might be generated artificially in such sort as to produce the same 
vocal sounds, yet this could only be done by first determining what 
particular points of the diaphragm were centres of motion, so to 
speak, and then adopting some mechanical arrangements for giving 
to small portions of the membrane at these points the necessary 
oscillating motions. It could not, I think, have been supposed that 
motions communicated to the centre of the diaphragm would suffice 
to make the whole diaphragm vibrate properly in all its different 
parts. 

Let us briefly consider what was before known about the 
vibrations of plates, discs, and diaphragms, when particular tones 
were sounded in their neighbourhood ; and also what was known 
respecting the requirements for vocal sounds and speech as distin- 
guished from simple tones. I need hardly say that I propose only 
to consider these points in a general, not in a special, manner. 

We must first carefully draw a distinction between the vibrations 
of a plate or disc which is itself the source of sound, and those 
vibrations which are excited in a plate or disc by sound-waves 
otherwise originated. If a disc or plate of given size be set in 
vibration by a blow or other impulse, it will give forth a special 
sound, according to the place where it is struck, or it will give forth 
combinations of the several tones which it is capable of emitting. 
On the other hand, experiment shows that a diaphragm like that 
used in the telephone—not only the electric telephone, but such 
common telephones as have been sold of late in large quantities in 
toy shops, &c.—will respond to any sounds which are properly 
directed towards it, not merely reproducing sounds of different tones, 
but all the peculiarities which characterise vocal sounds. In the 
former case, the size of a disc and the conditions under which it is 
struck determine the nature of its vibrations, and the air responds 
to the vibrations thus excited; in the latter, the air is set in vibrations 
of a special kind by the sounds or words uttered, and the disc or 
diaphragm responds to these vibrations. Nevertheless, though it is 
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important that this distinction be recognised, we can still learn, from 
the behaviour of discs and plates set in vibration by a blow or other 
impulse, the laws according to which the actual motions of the 
various parts of a vibrating disc or plate take place. We owe to 
Chladni the invention of a method for rendering visible the nature 
of such motions. 

Certain. electrical experiments of Lichtenberg suggested to 
Chladni the idea of scattering fine sand over the plate or disc whose 
motions he wished to examine. If a horizontal plate covered with 
fine sand is set in vibration, those parts which move upwards and 
downwards scatter the sand from their neighbourhood, while on those 
points which undergo no change of position the sand will remain, 
Such points are called odes ; and rows of such points are called 
nodal lines, which may be either straight or curved according to 
circumstances. 

If a square plate of glass is held by a suitable clamp at its centre, 
and the middle point of a side is touched while a bow is drawn 
across the edge near a corner, the sand is seen to gather in the form 
of a cross dividing the square into four equal squares—like a cross of 
St. George. If the finger touches a corner, and the bow is drawn 
across the middle of a side, the sand forms a cross dividing the 
square along its diagonals—like a cross of St. Andrew. Touching 
two points equidistant from two corners, and drawing the bow along 
the middle of the opposite edge, we get the diagonal cross and also 
certain curved lines of sand systematically placed in each of the four 
quarters into which the diagonals divide the square. We also have, 
in this case, a far shriller note from the vibrating plate. And so, by 
various changes in the position of the points clamped by the finger 
and of the part of the edge along which the bow is drawn, we can 
obtain innumerable varieties of nodal lines and curves along which 
the sand gathers upon the surface of the vibrating plate. 

When we take a circular plate of glass, clamped at the middle, 
and, touching one part of its edge with the finger, draw the bow across 
a point of the edge half a quadrant from the finger, we see the sand 
arrange itself along two diameters intersecting at right angles. If the 
bow is drawn at a point one-third a quadrant from the finger-clamped 
point, we get a six-pointed star. If the bow is drawn at a point a 
fourth of a quadrant from the finger-clamped point, we get an eight- 
pointed star. And so we can get the sand to arrange itself into a star 
of any even number of points ; that is, we can get a star of four, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, &c. points, but not of three, five, seven, &c. 

In these cases the centre of the plate or disc has been fixed. If, 
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instead, the plate or disc be fixed by a clip at the edge, or clamped 
elsewhere than at the centre, we find the sand arranging itself into 
other forms, in which the centre may or may not appear ; that is, the 
centre may or may not be nodal, according to circumstances. 

A curious effect is produced if very fine powder be strewn along 
with the sand over the plate. For it is found that the dust gathers, 
not where the nodes or places of no vibration lie, but where the mo- 
tion is greatest. Faraday assigns as the cause of this peculiarity the 
circumstance that “the light powder is entangled by the little whirlwinds 
of air produced by the vibrations of the plate ; it cannot escape from 
the little cyclones, though the heavier sand particles are readily driven 
through them; when, therefore, the motion ceases, the light powder set- 
tles down in heaps at the places where the vibration was a maximum.” 
In proof of this theory we have the fact that “in vacuo no such effect 
is produced ; all powders, light and heavy, move to the nodal lines.” 
(Tyndall on “Sound.” ) 

Now, if we consider the meaning of such results as these, we 
shall begin to recognise the perplexing but also instructive character 
of the evidence derived from the telephone, and applied to the con- 
struction of the phonograph. It appears that when a disc is vibrating 
under such specia! conditions as to give forth a particular series of 
tones (the technically-called fundamental tone of the disc and other 
tones combined with it which belong to its series of overtones), the 
various parts of the disc are vibrating to and fro in a direction square 
to the face of the disc, except certain points at which there is no 
vibration, these points together forming curves of special forms along 
the substance of the disc. 

When, on the other hand, tones of different kinds are sounded in 
the neighbourhood of a disc or of a stretched circular membrane, we 
may assume that the various parts of the disc are set in vibration 
after a manner at least equally complicated. If the tones belong to 
the series which could be emitted by the diaphragm when struck, 
we can understand that the vibrations of the diaphragm would re- 
semble those which would result from a blow struck under special 
conditions. When other tones are sounded, it may be assumed that 
the sound-waves which reach the diaphragm cause it to vibrate as 
though not the circumference (only) but a circle in the substance of 
the diaphragm—concentric, of course, with the circumference, and 
corresponding in dimensions with the tone’of the sounds—were fixed. 
If a drum of given size is struck, we hear a note of particular tone. 
If we heard, as the result of a blow on the same drum, a tuch higher 
tone, we should know that in some way or other the effective dimen- 
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sions of the drum-skin had been reduced—as, for instance, by a ring 
firmly pressed against the inside of the skin. So when a diaphragm 
is responding to tones other than those corresponding to its size, 
tension, &c., we infer that the sound-waves reaching it cause it to 
behave, so far as its effective vibrating portion is concerned, as though 
its conformation had altered. When several tones are responded to 
by such a diaphragm, we may infer that the vibrations of the dia- 
phragm are remarkably complicated. 

Now, the varieties of vibratory motion to which the diaphragm of 
the telephone has been made to respond have been multitudinous. 
Not only have all orders of sound singly and together been responded 
to, but vocal sounds which in many respects differ widely from or- 
dinary tones are repeated, and the peculiarities of intonation which 
distinguish one voice from another have been faithfully reproduced. 

Let us consider in what respects vocal sounds, and especially the 
sounds employed in speech, differ from mere combinations of ordinary 
tones. 

It has been said, and with some justice, that the organ of voice is 
of the nature of a reed instrument. A reed instrument, as most 
persons know, is one in which musical sounds are produced by the 
action of a vibrating reed in breaking up a current of air into a series 
of short puffs. The harmonium, accordion, concertina, &c., are reed 
instruments, the reed for each note being a fine strip of metal vibrat- 
ing in a slit. The vocal organ of man is at the top of the windpipe, 
along which a continuous current of air can be forced by the lungs. 
Certain elastic bands are attached to the head of the windpipe, almost 
closing the aperture. These vocal chords are thrown into vibration 
by the current of air from the lungs ; and as the rate of their vibra- 
tion is made to vary by varying their tension, the sound changes in 
tone. So far, we have what corresponds to a reed instrument admit- 
ting of being altered in pitch so as to emit different notes. The 
mouth, however, affects the character of the sound uttered from the 
throat. The character of a fone emitted by the throat cannot be 
altered by any change in the configuration of the mouth ; so that if a 
single tone were in reality produced by the vocal chords, the reso- 
nance of the mouth would only strengthen that tone more or less 
according to the figure given to the cavity of the mouth at the will of 
the singer or speaker. But in reality, besides the fundamental tone 
uttered by the vocal chords, a series of overtones are produced. 
Overtones are tones corresponding to vibration at twice, three times, 
four times, &c. the rate of the vibration producing the fundamental 
tone. Now, the cavity of the mouth can be so modified in shape as 
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to strengthen either the fundamental tone or any one of these over- 
tones. And according as special tones are strengthened in this way 
various vocal sounds are produced, without changing the pitch or 
intensity of the sound actually uttered. Calling the fundamental 
tone the first tone, the overtones just mentioned the second, third, 
fourth, &c. tones respectively (after Tyndall), we find that the follow- 
ing relations exist between the combinations of these tones and the 
various vowel sounds :— 

If the lips are pushed forward so as to make the cavity of the 
mouth deep and the orifice of the mouth small, we get the deepest 
resonance of which the mouth is capable ; the fundamental tone is 
reinforced, while the higher tones are as far as possible thrown into 
the shade. The resulting vowel sound is that of deep U (“ 00” in 
“ hoop”). 

If the mouth is so far opened that the fundamental tone is accom- 
panied by a strong second tone (the next higher octave to the funda- 
mental tone), we get the vowel sound O (as in “ hole”). The third 
and fourth tones feebly accompanying the first and second make the 
sound more perfect, but are not necessary. 

If the orifice of the mouth is so widened, and the volume of the 
cavity so reduced, that the fundamental tone is lost, the second 
somewhat weakened, and the third given as the chief tone, with very 
weak fourth and fifth tones, we have the vowel sound A. 

To produce the vowel sound E, the resonant cavity of the mouth 
must be considerably reduced. The fourth tone is the characteristic 
of this vowel. Yet the second tone also must be given with mode- 
rate strength. The first and third tones must be weak, and the fifth 
tone should be added with moderate strength. 

To produce the vowel sound A, as in “ far,” the higher overtones 
are chiefly used, the second is wanting altogether, the third feeble, 
the higher tones—especially the fifth and seventh—strong. 

The vowel sound I, as in “ fine,” it should be added, is not a 
simple sound, but diphthongal. The two sounds, whose succession 
gives the sound we represent (erroneously) by a single letter I (long), 
are not very different from “ a,” as in “ far,” and “ ee ” (or “i” asin 
“ravine ”) ; they lie, however, in reality, respectively between “a” in 
“far” and “ fat,” and “i” in “ ravine” and “pin.” Thus the tones and 
overtones necessary for sounding “I” long, do not require a sepa- 
rate description, any more than those necessary for sounding other 
diphthongs, as oi, oe, and so forth. 

We see, then, that the sound-waves necessary to reproduce accu- 
rately the various vowel sounds, are more complicated than those 
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which would correspond to the fundamental tones simply in which 
any sound may be uttered. There must not only be in each case 
certain overtones, but each overtone must be sounded with its due 
degree of strength. 

But this is not all, even as regards the vowel sounds, the most 
readily reproducible peculiarities of ordinary speech. Spoken sounds 
differ from musical sounds properly so called, in varying in pitch 
throughout their continuance. So far as tone is concerned, apart 
from vowel quality, the speech note may be imitated by sliding a 
finger up the finger-board of a violin while the bow is being drawn. 
A familiar illustration of the varying pitch of a speech note is 
found in the utterance of Hamlet’s question, “‘ Pale, or red?” with 
intense anxiety of inquiry, if one may so speak. “The speech note 
on the word ‘ pale’ will consist of an upward movement of the 
voice, while that on ‘ red’ will be a downward movement, and in 
both words the voice will traverse an interval of pitch so wide as to be 
conspicuous to ordinary ears ; while the cultivated perception of the 
musician will detect the voice moving through a less interval of pitch 
while he is uttering the word ‘ or’ of the same sentence. And he 
who can record in musical notation the sounds which he hears, will 
perceive the musical interval traversed in these vocal movements, 
and the place also of these speech notes on the musical staff.” 
Variations of this kind, only not so great in amount, occur in ordi- 
nary speech ; and no telephonic or phonographic instrument could 
be regarded as perfect, or even satisfactory, which did not reproduce 
them. 

But the vowel sounds are, after all, combinations and modifications 
of musical tones. It is otherwise with consonantal sounds, which, in 
reality, result from various ways in which vowel sounds are com- 
menced, interrupted (wholly or partially), and resumed. In one 
respect this statement requires, perhaps, some modification—a point 
which has not been much noticed by writers on vocal sounds. In 
the case of liquids, vowel sounds are not partially interrupted only, 
as is commonly stated. They cease entirely as vowel sounds, though 
the utterance of a vocal sound is continued when a liquid consonant 
is uttered. Let the reader utter any word in which a liquid occurs, 
and he will find that, while the liquid itself is sounded, the vowel 
sounds preceding or following the liquid cease entirely. Repeating 
slowly, for example, the word “remain,” dwelling on all the liquids, we 
find that while the “r” is being sounded the “é” sound cannot be 
given, and this sound ceases so soon as the “m” is sounded ; simi- 
larly the long “a” sound can only be uttered when the “m” sound 
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ceases, and cannot be carried on into the sound of the final liquid 
“n.” The liquids are, in fact, improperly called semi-vowels, since 
no vowel sound can accompany their utterance. The tone, however, 
with which they are sounded can be modified during their utterance. 
In sounding labials, the emission of air is not stopped completely at 
any moment. The same is true of the sibilants s, z, sh, zh, and of 
the consonants g, j, f, v, th (hard and soft). These are called, on 
this account, continuous consonants. The only consonants in pro- 
nouncing which the emission of air is for a moment entirely stopped, 
are the true mutes, sometimes called the six exp/osive consonants, 
b, p, t, d,k, and g. 

To reproduce artificially sounds resembling those of the conso- 
nants in speech, we must for a moment interrupt, wholly for explosive 
and partially for continuous consonant sounds, the passage of air 
through a reed pipe. Tyndall thus describes an experiment of 
this kind in which an imperfect imitation of the sound of the letter 
“m” was obtained—an imitation only requiring, to render it perfect, 
as I have myself experimentally verified, attention to the considera- 
tion respecting liquids pointed out in the preceding paragraph. 
“Here,” says Tyndall, describing the experiment as conducted during 
a lecture, “is a free reed fixed in a frame, but without any pipe 
associated with it, mounted on the acoustic bellows ; when air is 
urged through the orifice, it speaks in this forcible manner. I now 
fix upon the frame of the reed a pyramidal pipe; you notice a 
change in the clang, and, by pushing my flat hand over the open end 
of the pipe, the similarity between the sounds produced and those of 
the human voice is unmistakable. Holding the palm of my hand over 
the end of the pipe, so as to close it altogether, and then raising my 
hand twice in quick succession, the word ‘mamma’ is heard as plainly 
as if it were uttered by an infant. For this pyramidal tube I now 
substitute a shorter one, and with it make the same experiment. The 
‘mamma’ now heard is exactly such as would be uttered by a child 
with a stopped nose. Thus, by associating with a vibrating reed a 
suitable pipe, we can impart to the sound of the reed the qualities of the 
human voice.” The “m” obtained in these experiments was, how- 
ever, imperfect. To produce an “m” sound such as an adult would 
utter, without a “ stopped nose,” all that is necessary is to make 
small opening (experiment readily determines the proper size and 
position) in the side of the pyramidal pipe, so that, as in the natural 
utterance of this liquid, the emission of air is not altogether inter- 
rupted. 

I witnessed in 1874 some curious illustrations of the artificial 
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production of vocal sounds, at the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N.J., 
where the ingenious Professor Mayer (who will have, I trust, a good deal 
to say about the scientific significance of telephonic and phonographic 
experiments before long) had acoustic apparatus, including several 
talking-pipes. By suitably moving his hand on the top of some of these 
pipes he could make them speak certain words with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, and even utter short sentences. I remember the per- 
formance closed with the remarkably distinct utterance, by one 
profane pipe, of the words euphemistically rendered by Mark Twain 
(in his story of the Seven Sleepers, I think), ‘‘ Go thou to Hades !” 

Now, the speaking diaphragm in the telephone, as in the phono- 
graph, presently to be described, must reproduce not only all the 
varieties of sound-wave corresponding to vowel sounds, with their 
intermixtures of the fundamental tone and its overtones and their 
inflexions or sliding changes of pitch, but also all the effects produced 
on the receiving diaphragm by those interruptions, complete or 
partial, of aerial emission which correspond to the pronunciation of 
the various consonant sounds. It might certainly have seemed hope- 
less, from all that had been before known or surmised respecting the 
effects of aerial vibrations on flexible diaphragms, to attempt to make 
a diaphragm speak artificially—in other words, to make the move- 
ments of all parts of it correspond with those of a diaphragm set in 
vibration by spoken words—by movements affecting only its central 
part. It is in the recognition of the possibility of this, or rather in 
the discovery of the fact that the movements of a minute portion of 
the middle of a diaphragm regulate the vibratory and other move- 
ments of the entire diaphragm, that the great scientific interest of 
Professor Graham Bell’s researches appears to me to reside. 

It may be well, in illustration of the difficulties with which 
formerly the subject appeared to be surrounded, to describe the 
results of experiments which preceded, though they can scarcely be 
said to have led up to, the invention of artificial ways of reproducing 
speech. I do not now refer to experiments like those of Kratzenstein, 
of St. Petersburg, and Von Kempelen, of Vienna, in 1779, and the 
more successful experiments by Willis in later years, but to attempts 
which have been made to obtain material records of the aerial motions 
accompanying the utterances of spoken words. The most successful 
of these attempts was that made by Mr. W. H. Barlow. His purpose 
was “to construct an instrument which should record the pneumatic 
actions” accompanying the utterance of articulated sounds “ by 
diagrams, in a manner analogous to that in which the indicator- 
diagram of a steam-engine records the action of the engine.” He 
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perceived that, the actual aerial pressures involved being very small 
and very variable, and the succession of impulses and changes of 
pressure being very rapid, it was necessary that the moving parts 
should be very light, and that the movement and marking should be 
accomplished with as little friction as possible. The instrument he 
constructed consisted of a small speaking-trumpet about four inches 
long, having an ordinary mouthpiece connected to a tube half an inch 
in diameter, the thin end of which widened out so as to form an 
aperture of 2} inches diameter. This aperture was covered with 
a membrane of goldbeater’s skin, or thin gutta-percha. A spring 
carrying a marker was made to press against the membrane with a 
slight initial pressure, to prevent as far as possible the effects of 
jarring and consequent vibratory action. A light arm of aluminium 
was connected with the spring, and held the marker ; and a con- 
tinuous strip of paper was made to pass under the marker in the 
manner employed in telegraphy. The marker consisted of a small 
fine sable brush, placed in a light tube of glass one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter, the tube being rounded at the lower end, and pierced 
with a hole about one-twentieth of an inch in diameter. Through 
this hole the tip of the brush projected, and was fed by colour put 
into the glass tube by which it was held. It should be added that, 
to provide for the escape of the air passing through the speaking- 
trumpet, a small opening was made in the side, so that the pressure 
exerted upon the membrane was that due to the excess of air forced 
into the trumpet over that expelled through the orifice. The strength 
of the spring which carried the marker was so adjusted to the size of 
the orifice that, while the lightest pressures arising under articulation 
could be recorded, the greatest pressures should not produce a move- 
ment exceeding the width of the paper. 

“It will be seen,” says Mr. Barlow, “ that in this construction of 
the instrument the sudden application of pressure is as suddenly 
recorded, subject only to the modifications occasioned by the inertia, 
momentum, and friction of the parts moved. But the record of the 
sudden cessation of pressure is further affected by the time required 
to discharge the air through the escape-orifice. Inasmuch, however, 
as these several effects are similar under similar circumstances, the 
same diagram should always be obtained from the same pneumatic 
action when the instrument is in proper adjustment ; and this result is 
fairly borne out by the experiments.” 

The defect of the instrument consisted in the fact that it recorded 
changes of pressure only ; and in point of fact it seems to result from 
the experiments made with it, that it could only indicate the order in 
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which explosive, continuant, and liquid consonants succeeded each 
other in spoken words, the vowels being all expressed in the same way, 
and only one letter—the rough R, or R with a burr—being always un- 
mistakably indicated. The explosives were represented by a sudden 
sharp rise and fall in the recorded curve ; the height of the rise 
depending on the strength with which the explosive is uttered, not 
on the nature of the consonant itself. Thus the word “tick” is 
represented by a higher elevation for the “t” than for the “k,” 
but the word “kite” by a higher elevation for the “k” than for 
the “t.” It is noteworthy that there is always a second smaller 
rise and fall after the first chief one, in the case of each of the 
explosives. This shows that the membrane, having first been 
forcibly distended by the small aerial explosion accompanying the 
utterance of such a consonant, sways back beyond the position where 
the pressure and the elasticity of the membrane would (for the 
moment) exactly balance, and then oscillates back again over that 
position before returning to its undistended condition. Sometimes a 
third small elevation can be recognised, and when an explosive is 
followed by a rolling ‘r’ several small elevations are seen. The con- 
tinuous consonants produce elevations less steep and less high; 
aspirates and sibilants give rounded hills. But the results vary greatly 
according to the position of a consonant ; and, so far as I can make 
out from a careful study of the very interesting diagrams accompany- 
ing Mr. Barlow’s paper, it would be quite impossible to define 
precisely the characteristic records even of each order of consonantal 
sounds, far less of each separate sound. 

We could readily understand that the movement of the central 
part of the diaphragm in the telephone should give much more 
characteristic differences for the various sounds than Barlow’s logo- 
graph. For if we imagine a small pointer attached to the centre of 
the face of the receiving diaphragm while words are uttered in its 
neighbourhood, the end of that pointer would not only move to and 
fro in a direction square to the face of the diaphragm, as was the 
case with Barlow’s marker, but it would also sway round its mean 
position in various small circles or ovals, varying in size, shape, and 
position according to the various sounds uttered. We might expect, 
then, that if in any way a record of the actual motions of the ex- 
tremity of that small pointer could be obtained, in such sort that its 
displacement in directions square to the face of the diaphragm, as 
well as its swayings around its mean position, would be indicated in 
some pictorial manner, the study of such records would indicate the 
exact words spoken near the diaphragm, and even, perhaps, the pre- 
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cise tones in which they were uttered. For Barlow’s logograph, deal- 
ing with one only of the orders of motion (really triple in character), 
gives diagrams in which the general character of the sounds uttered 
is clearly indicated, and the supposed records would show much 
more. 

But although this might, from @ Priori considerations, have been 
reasonably looked for, it by no means follows that the actual results 
of Bell’s telephonic experiments could have been anticipated. That 
the movement of the central part of the diaphragm should suffice to 
show that such and such words had been uttered, is one thing; but 
that these movements should of themselves suffice, if artificially 
reproduced, to cause the diaphragm to reproduce these words, is 
another and a very different one. I venture to express my convic- 
tion that at the beginning of his researches Professor Bell can have 
had very little hope that any such result would be obtained, notwith- 
standing some remarkable experiments respecting the transinission of 
sound which we can now very clearly perceive to point in that direc- 
tion. 

When, however, he had invented the telephone, this point was in 
effect demonstrated; for in that instrument, as we have seen, the 
movements of the minute piece of metal attached (at least in the 
earlier forms of the instrument) to the centre of the receiving mem- 
brane, suffice, when precisely copied by the similar central piece of 
metal in the transmitting membrane, to cause the words which pro- 
duced the motions of the receiving or hearing membrane to be uttered 
(or seem to be uttered) by the transmitting or speaking membrane. 

It was reserved, however, for Edison (of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
Electrical Adviser to the Western Union Telegraph Company) to 
show how advantage might be taken of this discovery to make a 
diaphragm speak, not directly through the action of the movements 
of a diaphragm affected by spoken words or other sounds, and 
therefore either simultaneously with these or in such quick succession 
after them as corresponds with the transmission of their effects along 
some line of electrical or other communication, but by the mechani- 
cal reproduction of similar movements at any subsequent time (within 
certain limits at present, but probably hereafter with practically un- 
limited extension as to time). 

The following is slightly modified from Edison’s own description 
of the phonograph :— 

The instrument is composed of three parts mainly; namely, a 
receiving, a recording, and a transmitting apparatus. The receiving 
apparatus consists of a curved tube, one end of which is fitted with 
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a mouthpiece. The other end is about two inches in diameter, and 
is closed with a disc or diaphragm of exceedingly thin metal, capable 
of being thrust slightly outwards or vibrated upon gentle pressure 
being applied to it from within the tube. To the centre of this 
diaphragm (which is vertical) is fixed a small blunt steel pin, which 
shares the vibratory motion of the diaphragm. This arrangement is set 
on a table, and can be adjusted suitably with respect to the second part 
of the instrument—the recorder. This is a brass cylinder, about four 
inches in length and four in diameter, cut with a continuous V-groove 
from one end to the other, so that in effect it represents a large screw. 
There are forty of these grooves in the entire length of the cylinder. 
The cylinder turns steadily, when the instrument is in operation, upon 
a vertical axis, its face being presented to the steel point of the receiv- 
ing apparatus. The shaft on which it turns is provided with a screw- 
thread and works in a screwed bearing, so that as the shaft is turned 
(by a handle) it not only turns the cylinder, but steadily carries 
it upwards. The rate of this vertical motion is such that the cylinder 
behaves precisely as if its groove worked in a screw-bearing. 
Thus, if the pointer be set opposite the middle of the uppermost part 
of the continuous groove at the beginning of this turning motion, it 
will traverse the groove continuously to its lowest part, which it will 
reach after forty turnings of the handle. (More correctly, perhaps, we 
might say that the groove continuously traverses past the pointer.) 
Now, suppose that a piece of some such substance as tinfoil is 
wrapped round the cylinder. Then the pointer, when at rest, just 
touches the tinfoil. But when the diaphragm is vibrating under the 
action of aerial wavesresulting from various sounds, the pointer vibrates 
in such a way as to indent the tinfoil—not only to a greater or less 
depth according to the play of the pointer to and fro in a direction 
square to the face of the diaphragm, but also over a range all round its 
mean position, corresponding to the play of the end of the pointer 
around its mean position. The groove allows the pressure of the pointer 
against the tinfoil free action. If the cylinder had no groove, the 
dead resistance of the tinfoil, thus backed up by an unyielding sur- 
face, would stop the play of the pointer. Under the actual conditions 
the tinfoil is only kept taut enough to receive the impressions, while 
yielding sufficiently to let the play of the pointer continue unre- 
strained. If nowa person speaks into the receiving tube, and the 
handle of the cylinder be turned, the vibrations of the pointer are im- 
pressed upon the portion of the tinfoil lying over the hollow groove, 
and are retained by it. They will be more or less deeply marked 
according to the quality of the sounds emitted, and according 
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also, of course, to the strength with which the speaker utters the 
sounds, and to the nature of the modulations and inflexions of his 
voice. The result is a message verbally imprinted upon a strip 
of metal. It differs from the result in the case of Barlow’s logo- 
graph, in being virtually a record in three dimensions instead of 
one only. The varying depth of the impressions corresponds to 
the varying height of the curve in Barlow’s diagrams: but there 
the resemblance ceases ; for that was the single feature which 
Barlow’s logographs could present. Edison’s imprinted words show, 
besides varying depth of impression, a varying range on either 
side of the mean track of the pointer, and also—though the eye 
is not able to detect this effect—there is a varying rate of progres- 
sion according as the end of the pointer has been swayed towards or 
from the direction in which, owing to the motion of the cylinder, the 
pointer is virtually travelling. 

We may say of the record thus obtained that it is sound presented 
in a visible form. A journalist who has written on the phonograph has 
spoken of this record as corresponding to the crystallisation of sound. 
And another who, like the former, has been (erroneously, but that is a 
detail) identified with myself, has said, in like fanciful vein, that the 
story of Baron Miinchausen hearing words which had been frozen 
during severe cold melting into speech again, so that all the babble of a 
past day came floating about his ears, has been realised by Edison’s 
invention. Although such expressions may not be, and in point of 
fact are not, strictly scientific, I am not disposed, for my own part, 
to cavil with them. If they could by any possibility be taken ax 
pied de la lettre (and, by the way, we find quite a new meaning for this 
expression in the light of what is now known about vowels and 
consonants) there would be strong objections to their use. But, as no 
one supposes that Edison’s phonograph really crystallises words or 
freezes sounds, it seems hypercritical to denounce such expressions 
as my most accurate though utterly mistaken critic of the Telegraphic 
Fournal denounces them. 

To return to Edison’s instrument. 

Having obtained a material record of sounds, vocal or otherwise, 
it remains that a contrivance should be adopted for making this 
record reproduce the sounds by which it was itself formed. This is 
effected by the third portion of the apparatus, the transmitter. This 
is a conical drum, or rather a drum shaped like a frustum of a cone, 
having its larger end open, the smaller—which is about two inches in 
diameter—being covered with paper stretched tight like the parch- 
ment of a drum-head. In front of this diaphragm is a light flat steel 
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spring, held vertically, and ending in a blunt steel point, which 
projects from it and corresponds precisely with that on the diaphragm 
of the receiver. The spring is connected with the paper diaphragm 
by a silken thread, just sufficiently in tension to cause the outer face 
of the diaphragm to be slightly convex. Having removed the 
receiving apparatus from the cylinder and set the cylinder back to its 
original position, the transmitting apparatus is brought up to the 
cylinder until the steel point just rests, without pressure, in the first 
indentation made in the tinfoil by the point of the receiver. If now 
the handle is turned at the same speed as when the message was 
being recorded, the steel point will follow the line of impression, and 
will vibrate in periods corresponding to the impressions which were 
produced by the point of the receiving apparatus. The paper 
diaphragm being thus set into vibrations of the requisite kind in 
number, depth, and side-range, there are produced precisely the same 
sounds that set the diaphragm of the receiver into vibration ori- 
ginally. Thus the words of the speaker are heard issuing from the 
conical drum in his own voice, tinged with a slight metallic or 
mechanical tone. If the cylinder be more slowly turned when 
transmitting than it had been when receiving the message, the voice 
assumes a bass tone ; if more quickly, the message is given with a 
more treble voice. “In the present machine,” says the account, 
“ when a long message is to be recorded, so soon as one strip of tin- 
foil is filled, it is removed and replaced by others, until the commu- 
nication has been completed. In using the machine for the purpose 
of correspondence the metal strips are removed from the cylinder 
and sent to the person with whom the speaker desires to correspond, 
who must possess a machine similar to that used by the sender. The 
person receiving the strips places them in turn on the cylinder of his 
apparatus, applies the transmitter, and puts the cylinder in motion, 
when he hears his friend’s voice speaking to him from the indented 
metal. And he can repeat the contents of the missive as often as he 
pleases, until he has worn the metal through. The sender can make 
an infinite number of copies of his communication by taking a 
plaster-of-Paris cast of the original, and rubbing off impressions from 
it on a clean sheet of foil.” 

I forbear from dwelling further at present on the interest and 
value of this noble invention, or from considering some of the develop- 
ments which it will probably receive before long, for already I have 
occupied more space than I had intended. I have no doubt that in 
these days it will bring its inventor less credit, and far less material 
gain, than would be acquired from the invention of some ingenious con- 
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trivance for destroying many lives at a blow, bursting a hole as large 
as a church door in the bottom of an ironclad, or in some other way 
helping men to carry out those destructive instincts which they inherit 
from savage and brutal ancestors. But hereafter, when the represen- 
tatives of the brutality and savagery of our nature are held in proper 
disesteem, and those who have added new enjoyments to life are 
justly valued, a high place in the esteem of men will be accorded 
to him who has answered one half of the poet’s aspiration, 
**Qh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Note.—Since the present paper was written, M. Aurel de Ratti 
has made some experiments which he regards as tending to show 
that there is no mechanical vibration. Thus, ‘when the cavities 
above and below the iron disc of an ordinary telephone are filled with 
wadding, the instrument will transmit and speak with undiminished 
clearness. On placing a finger on the iron disc opposite the magnet 
the instrument will transmit and speak distinctly, only ceasing to act 
when sufficient pressure is applied to bring plate and magnet into 
contact. Connecting the centre of the disc by means of a short 
thread with an extremely sensitive membrane, no sound is given out 
by the latter when a message is transmitted. Bringing the iron 
cores of the double telephone in contact with the disc and pressing 
with the fingers against the plate on the other side, a weak current 
from a Daniell cell produced a distinct click in the plate, and on 
drawing a wire from the cell over a file which formed part of the 
circuit, a rattling noise was produced in the instrument.’ If these 
experiments had been made before the phonograph was invented, 
they would have suggested the impracticability of constructing any 
instrument which should do what the phonograph actually does, 
viz., cause sounds to be repeated by exciting a merely mechanical 
vibration of the central part of a thin metallic disc. But as the 
phonograph proves that this can actually be done, we must conclude 
that M. Aurel de Ratti’s experiments will not bear the interpretation 
he places upon them. They show, nevertheless, that exceedingly 
minute vibrations of probably a very small portion of the telephonic 
disc suffice for the distinct transmission of vocal sounds. This might 
indeed be inferred from the experiments of M. Demoget, of Nantes, 
who finds that the vibrations of the transmitting telephone are in 
amplitude little more than 1-2,cooth those of the receiving tele- 
phone. 
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CHARLES NODIER. 


ERHAPS the word “ fascinating ” might best characterise this 
delightful writer, and would yet fall short of my intended 
praise. Nodier possesses that inexplicable witchery exercised by some 
authors wholly out of proportion with the importance of their works, 
whether considered severally or as a whole, a witchery almost inde- 
pendent of subject and style, dependent, indeed, we know not on 
what. The French mind is keenly alive to the attractiveness of their 
story-teller far excellence, and though his nationality has a good 
deal to do with such esteem among his country-people, it is rather 
astonishing that he should be so little read here, whilst recent 
writers like Alphonse Daudet, Victor Cherbuliez, and Gustave Droz 
among novelists are comparatively familiar to us, and even young 
poets like Coppée, Théodore de Banville, and Sully Prudhomme 
begin to find an English public, who turns again and again to the 
deliciously fanciful pages of “Les Contes de la Veillée,” or the 
entrancing “ Souvenirs et Portraits de la Révolution.” Edition after 
edition of Nodier’s works continue to appear on the other side of La 
Manche, yet to the best of my knowledge none have found their way 
into an English translation, and very scant justice has been meted out 
to them by English critics on French literature. Van Laun, in his 
generally meritorious work, vouchsafes only a couple of pages to this 
charming writer, and for the most part he is wholly ignored by foreign 
critics of French writers, whilst superabundant praise is lavished upon 
less remarkable fellow-authors. Very different is the case in France, 
where Nodier has met with ample recognition at the hands of his 
critics and editors, Jules Janin, Ste.-Beuve, Victor Hugo, and 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, évfer a/ios. One and all do homage to 
the story-teller, poet, humourist, bibliophile, critic, journalist, philo- 
loger ; and their testimony may be briefly summed up in the words 
applied to our own Goldsmith, mud/um quod tetigit non ornavit. 
Nodier’s life bridges over two momentous periods in French 
history. As a boy he remembered the assassination of Charlotte 
Corday and the events of the Terror, making personal acquaint- 
ance with St. Just, the younger Robespierre, and other prominent 
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characters in the great Revolution ; though at heart no Republican, 
as an old man he consorted with the leading spirits of new France. 
He outlived the victory of the democratic principle in the stormy 
days of July, but died, fortunately for himself, too soon to see 
his beloved country once more under the heel of a Bonaparte. 
His life in itself was not particularly eventful, though pleasant 
to read of, no matter who his biographer. He was by birth a 
Franche-Comtois, being, like his friend and great compatriot Victor 
Hugo, born at Besancon. Every province in France has its cha- 
racteristic, though not so saliently marked as Michelet would have 
us believe, and we may fairly take some of Nodier’s intellectual and 
social qualities as typical of his own. That subtle imagination, 
nurtured on the legendary lore and wild scenery of the Jura; that 
naiveté and homeliness, as striking in the celebrated and courted 
writer and librarian of the Arsenal as in the struggling student thirty 
years before ; that poetic conservatism, verging on superstitiousness, 
which could not brook the destruction of any ancient landmark, and 
anathematised progress itself ; that boundless sympathy, good nature, 
and deep religious feeling, have doubtless something to do with the 
hardy, simple race from which he sprang. One of the earliestincidents 
recorded of his childhood has—we might almost say—been perpetuated 
by the charming pen of Paul Féval; at any rate, “ Le Premier Amour de 
Charles Nodier” is not likely to be forgotten ; and recited as I heard 
it once in a large French city, before 500 Lycée scholars, it is the signal 
for unlimited laughter and applause. The episode of a ten-year-old 
schoolboy who writes love-letters to his mother’s middle-aged bosom 
friend, and appoints a rendezvous, there to receive at her hand what 
his biographer calls “the most humiliating of maternal punishments,” 
in other words, a sound whipping, is not one we should read to our 
children. In France, however, it is otherwise, and so amusingly has 
Paul Féval told the story, and so well does it lend itself to recitation, 
that as we listen we forget to disapprove. Nodier himself would cite 
this sample of precocious boyhood, adding pathetically, “I bore the 
lady no malice in consequence, but from that day I became consti- 
tutionally timid, and for years after never entered into conversation 
with a woman without the dread of a whipping !” 

Born in 1780 of a respectable and lettered family, Charles Nodier 
from his earliest years gave the promise of a distinguished career. 
Noting the striking capacities of their boy, his parents spared no 
pains to secure him an adequate education ; and whilst all France 
was ringing with the Terror, he was throwing heart and soul into 
Latin, Greek, and natural history. The leading events of that 
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awful time laid strong hold on his imagination, and the varied 
experiences of these schoolboy days are among the most interesting 
of his miscellaneous writings, whilst they lend more than romantic 
interest to many of his novels and stories. At twenty, as might be 
expected in the history of a French man of letters, he went to Paris, 
fired with the natural ambition of a young writer. There, as naturally, 
considering the suspiciousness of the times, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison for his share in a certain play long since forgotten, 
his recollections of Ste. Pélagie being afterwards embodied in “ Les 
Suites d’un Mandat d’arrét.” After some months’ confinement he 
was liberated, but for four years kept under strict police surveillance, 
and to the last day of his life he resented a rigour as cruel as it 
was unmerited. At twenty-eight, he married a portionless girl of 
seventeen. The young couple, who had both chosen each other 
for love, not based upon prudential motives, as is commonly the 
case in France, settled themselves at Amiens, as joint secretaries to 
an eccentric old English lady and gentleman, whose portraits Nodier 
has given con amore in his novel “ Amélie.” The next stage in their 
existence was an exile to Laybach in the so-called Province Jilyrienne, 
Nodier being nominated by Napoleon to the post of Librarian in 
1812. This expatriation ended after the downfall of the Emperor, but 
it was not the only occasion upon which one of the first among 
French writers was compelled by pecuniary need to accept an ill- 
paid post in a foreign country. A little later he was nominated 
to the Professorship of Political Economy at the Lycée Richelieu, 
Odessa, and in preparation for a final exit from France, sold or gave 
away everything he possessed, even his entomological collections 
and his books. The author of “ Les Contes de la Veillée” and “La 
Fée aux Miettes,” Professor of Political Economy! What a com- 
mentary onthe times ! and what a satire on the construction of society! 
However, the project was not carried out, and Nodier settled in 
Paris instead, where, with the exception of short holidays spent in 
his beloved Jura and in foreign travel, was passed the rest of his 
happy, honoured, and laborious life. In 1824, his appointment as 
Librarian of the Arsenal settled for once and for all the terrible 
question of bread-winning. Nodier was here in hiselement. The bib- 
hophile, the antiquary, the story-teller, could desire no more. Friends 
gathered round him, the choicest spirits of the time in art, letters, and 
science, making an almost matchless circle of which he formed the 
leader. Relief was afforded to his graver studies by the society of 
his accomplished wife and daughter, and when he died in 1844 there 
were a dozen chroniclers ready to tell the story of a life as genial, 
laborious, and productive as any in literature. 
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Nodier was a Frenchman to the backbone, yet cosmopolitan in 
his tastes and habits to a degree rarely found among his countrymen. 
He was—what hardly any Frenchman ever is—an admirable traveller, 
enjoying with English relish the various countries he was enabled 
to visit in his better days—Switzerland, Scotland, Spain, Italy ; no 
matter whither he went, he found everything new, strange, and 
delightful. He was no less cosmopolitan in literature. Goethe, 
Cervantes, Chaucer, Hoffmann, Tieck, Walter Scott, not to speak of 
less famous names, were as familiar to him as writers of his own 
country; and literature indeed he studied as such, quite apart from 
nationality. Again, he was curiously improvident, much more after 
the manner of English than French authors. He lived without 
any thought of the future, and instead of laying by a small dowry for 
his only child, when the time of her marriage came, sold his library 
in order to purchase her trousseau! Even the strong passion of an 
ardent bibliophile was mastered by the stronger habit of living with- 
out thought of the morrow. On the modest income of a French 
librarian he dispensed lavish hospitality, and the various accounts 
of those Sunday dinners and “at homes” in the Arsenal give a 
charming picture of the happy adandon in French society we find so 
difficult to imitate. Lafayette, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
Alfred de Musset, Eugtne Delacroix, Balzac, Ste.-Beuve, Jules 
Janin, Liszt, Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, David d’Angers, Victor 
Considérant—all these were among the constant visitors at the Arsenal, 
and one of them has drawn the following portrait of the incomparable 
story-teller. It comes after a general description of the weekly 
reception :— 

“If Nodier, quitting his chair, placed himself in a comfortable 
attitude with his back to the fireplace, we might be quite sure he was 
going to tell us a story. Then everyone smiled in anticipation of 
what was coming from those lips, so finely outlined, so full of delicate 
raillery and intellect. Then everyone was silent, while he gradually 
developed one of the charming narratives of his youth, an idyll of 
Theocritus, or a romance of Longinus, Walter Scott, and Perrault in 
one ! 

“Tt was the scholar at issue with the poet—memory struggling 
with imagination! Not only was Nodier delightful to hear at these 
times, but delightful to behold. His long lank form, his long thin arms, 
long slender hands, and long face full of pensive calm, all harmonised 
with his slow enunciation and Franche-Comtois accent. Whether 
Nodier began a love-story, the history of a Vendean conflict, or of an 
episode in the Revolution, we listened almost breathlessly, so admi- 
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rably did the story-teller know how to distil sweetness from every- 
thing. Those who chanced to enter in the midst of a recital sat 
down quietly, and it always finished too soon for all. 

“ And we saw no reason why it should finish at all, since Nodier 
seemed able to draw inexhaustibly from that purse of Fortunatus called 
the imagination. No one applauded, any more than we applaud the 
rippling of a river, the song of a bird, the perfume of a flower. 
But the rippling hushed, the song ended, the perfume vanished, we 
listened, we waited, we longed for more. Then oft-times Nodier 
would gently sink into his great arm-chair, and turning to Lamartine 
or Victor Hugo, would say, ‘Come, enough of prose for to-day, let 
us have poetry.’ Whereupon, without further importunity, one of 
the two poets, not quitting his chair, would give utterance to delicious 
verse, tender, passionate, or melancholy, as the case might be. Every 
one applauded now ; and the applause ended, the rest of the evening 
was given up to music, dancing, and cards.” 

What a delightful social picture is this! Who does not envy the 
frequenters of Nodier’s sa/on, so simple, so cordial, so abounding in 
the lighter graces of thought and imagination? Grave discussions 
upon politics, abstruse scientific and philosophical questions were 
eliminated from these brilliant thousand-and-one nights at the Arsenal. 
People went to be fascinated, and never in vain. In striking con- 
trast with the elegance of the intellectual feast spread before them 
was the material part of it. Nodier prided himself upon his 
bourgeois origin, and cultivated / ‘erre-d-terre, in other words, the 
commonplace, with a persistence amounting to mania. He pre- 
ferred candles to wax-lights, pewter to plate, cabbage soup to any 
other, household bread to rolls. He detested novelties even in the 
shape of progress, and could not reconcile himself to gas and rail- 
ways ; he was curiously wedded to old customs and superstitions, 
never omitting the twelfth cake, the deignets du carnaval, le jambon 
des Paques ; whilst the thought of undertaking an important transaction 
on Friday, of overturning a salt-cellar, above all, of dining thirteen 
at table, filled him with terror. Among his papers his daughter found 
the foilowing memorandum regarding the last-mentioned omen :— 

The 6th Florial 1803 I dined with Legargne at the Tuileries, the company 
numbering thirteen, all then in the prime of life, five of whom died within twelve 
months after, five the next year, the last two at the end of ten years, as follows:— 

Arséne, 

Balleydier, } prema of disease. 

Michon, 


Madame Q. of grief and misery. 
Colonel D. of yellow fever. 
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Colonel O. of twenty-five lance cuts. 

Colonel A. of a cannon-ball. 

6 pin a mad-house. 

M. D. in a shipwreck. 

P., suicide. 

M. guillotined. 

The banquet was a very gay one ! 

These old-world superstitions form the subject of one of his 
most charming stories to be mentioned further on, and his clinging to 
tradition is seen in all. The only kind of innovation he found 
tolerable was the spread of pacific ideas, the amelioration of the 
legal code, and increased charity, kindness, and well-being. Thus, no 
French writer has upheld the abolition of capital punishment more 
strongly than he, and none has written more eloquently and 
touchingly about helpless humanity, idiots, maniacs and fools, and 
also about animals. On the first subject he bursts out with a vehe- 
mence unusual to him :— 

“‘Oh! ye makers of revolutions, who have revolted against all the moral and 
political institutions of your country,” he says, ‘‘ who have revolted against laws, 
domestic affections, creeds, against thrones, altars, tombs—ye have left untouched 
the scaffold! And you speak of your enlightenment, you propose yourselves as 
models of perfected civilization. . . . We must not murder. We must not kill 
these who kill. We must kill the laws of murder.” 

Certain kinds of mental alienation possessed strange fascinations 
for him, which might seem astonishing but for one fact. We are apt 
to forget that the romance of all time and all ages, the novel that 
towers over all others as supremely and eternally as Mont Blanc over 
his fellow-peaks, has for its principal characters a madman and a fool. 
Yet, did any sane person ever tire of those wonderful conversations 
between Don Quixote and his esquire? Have we not here an inex- 
haustible source of tears and laughter, wit, wisdom, and gaiety? And 
Nodier, whose subtle fancy had this kinship with his great compeer, 
was drawn towards the “ wisdom that speaketh through the lips of a 
fool,” seeing herein something sacred and supernatural. Of animals 
he always wrote, if not with the familiarity of La Fontaine—for he 
alone, by some secret charm unknown to the rest of the world, con- 
trived to learn their thoughts, or, at least, ways of looking at things 
—sympathetically, and with the insight of the poet and the 
naturalist. Next to Elzevirs, he adored butterflies, “those most 
bewitching of all creatures heaven has not thought fit to endue with 
a soul,” as he writes somewhere ; and if anything made him happier 
than strolling down the quays in search of some famous Jouguin, it 
was the sight of a rare bird or insect. 
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No wonder that a man of tastes so multifarious and numerous 
relished travel, as few do even in these days of easy locomotion and 
Murray’s handbooks. No matter whither he went, he gleaned rich 
harvests by the way; poetry, legend, folk-lore, nothing that appealed 
to the story-teller escaped him. And with wondrous skill did he 
subserve his vast stores of knowledge and experience to the art 
of which he was master. Perhaps none of Nodier’s stories could 
be pointed out which has not some historical fact, some tradi- 
tion, ancient chronicle, or popular belief as a basis. Upon the 
slightest, not unfrequently the gloomiest background, he would 
embroider one rich and animated picture after another, each having 
some special razson a’étre, and all perfect as works of art. Nodier 
reaches the high-water mark of prose, and certainly did not transcribe 
Rabelais three times for nothing : for it is said that, fired with a desire 
to approach the wonderful language of Pantagruel and Gargantua, he 
actually copied each of these works three times over! He adored 
style, and in the delirium of his last hours murmured to some un- 
known interlocutor, “Read Tacitus and Fénelon in order to 
strengthen your style.” In these days young French writers read 
Nodier for the same purpose. Nor were his thoughts less pure than 
the dress in which he clothed them : “ Let the little ones come in to 
listen,” he says somewhere ; “there is nothing in my stories to do 
them harm, and you know me well enough to believe it.” The 
marvellous, the supernatural, the horrible, indeed, may thrill his 
readers, the pathetic make them weep ; he nowhere calls forth a 
blush. It is impossible to give any adequate notion of so voluminous 
and many-sided a writer in a short paper, but we fancy that all 
familiar with Nodier’s works will coincide in the verdict of his 
countrymen who put the story-teller before the critic and historian, 
much less the poet. It is in the novelette that he rivals Tieck, 
Hoffmann, Zschokke, Hawthorne, and even Poe. It is by the 
novelette, that most delightful and rarest of literary achievements, he 
will be remembered. 

When we come to analyse these little chefs-d’euvre, we are com- 
- pelled to a very disadvantageous comparison with the productions 
of the day. Short stories, as a rule, whether English, French, or 
German, are vapid affairs, like other ephemeral works, mere con- 
spiracies, as Schopenhauer somewhere says, between author, printer, 
and publishers to extract a thaler or two from the pockets of the 
public. No sooner are they read than forgotten, and the wonder 
is that they are read at all, were it not, again to quote Schopenhauer, 
that the preponderating mass of human beings have no brains to 
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speak of, and prefer to think by means of other people’s, no matter 
how poor they may be. But Nodier’s stories are all gems, some 
bright and happy in design, others engraved with grotesque, even 
awful figures. Yet all are perfect as genius and workmanship can 
make them; most, if once read, to be read many times. Take 
as a specimen the so-called “ Histoire Véritable et Fantastique,” 
Paul, ou la Ressemblance, the scene of which is laid in the Pyrenees. 
A French marquis, accompanied by a young servant named Paul, is 
slowly driving along the winding road above the lovely valley of 
Argtles, followed by an aged peasant farmer on horseback, who, 
whilst keeping at a respectful distance, is observed to watch the party 
with something more than curiosity. His wistfulness attracts the 
marquis’s attention, and when obliged to put up at the post-house 
of Pierrefitte, he finds himself opposite the old man, who timidly 
begins a conversation :— 

“You must have been astonished, monsieur,” he said, “ to see 
me so bent upon following you, and such inquisitiveness, out of place 
at my age, may have given you but a poor opinion of me.” 

“No, indeed,” answered the marquis, “ I imagined that you had 
something you wished to communicate—that is all.” 

“T have indeed, if you give me permission,” replied the peasant ; 
“but how to explain myself? My sole object was to attract the 
attention of a young serving-lad seated on the driving-box, who 
did not appear to recognise me. Yet it is quite possible,” he said, 
stifling a sob, “that we indeed saw each other to-day for the first 
time. May I ask how long he has been in your service ?” 

“For two years,” replied the marquis, “and I have known him 
from his childhood. He quitted his family to come to me.” 

“ His family?” repeated the old man, raising his eyes to heaven 
and shedding tears. 

“Explain yourself,” cried the marquis. “I know nothing of this 
mystery, but I desire much to hear what you have to say, maybe to 
console you.” 

After some hesitation the other related the following story, just 
such a story as we may yet hear from the lips of a Breton peasant :— 
A short time before he had lost his only child, a youth of exactly the 
age, stature, name, and general appearance of the marquis’s servant- 
lad Paul. The mother, heartbroken at this cruel misfortune, would 
steal from the house at night and weep over her son’s grave, imploring 
the comfort of the Virgin, which at last was vouchsafed. “ Listen,” 
said a saintly apparition of the mother of Jesus ; “ you have prayed 
to me, and I have heard your prayer. Send your husband into the 
mountains. He will there find your lost child.” 
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Persuaded against his will, since reading and the society of en- 
lightened people had cured him of popular superstitions, the old man 
at last set forth—truly enough, to find his son. 

“ Your son?” asked the marquis in profound astonishment. 

“Yes, monsieur, it is indeed my son. He does not recognise 
me, but it is he. How can I mistake him ?—I, who am his father.” ' 

Then after shedding abundant tears and further reflection, he is 
compelled to admit that it cannot in truth be the son he has buried, 
but a heaven-sent image of him to take his place. 

“The likeness has deceived me, it will deceive his mother,” he 
cried entreatingly. “I offer him mother, father, an ample heritage. 
He has been poor, he shall be rich ; he is a servant, he shall be 
master. Heaven does not make such likenesses in vain. The por- 
tionless will become heir, and the mourning parents recover their 
child. Oh! monsieur, do not refuse your intercession on my 
behalf.” 

It is not necessary to unfold the dénouement of this exquisite 
little story, which is in Nodier’s happiest vein. “La Légende de 
Sceur Béatrix” is another little poem in prose, also founded on a 
popular legend. Here he has ample opportunity for describing the 
romantic scenery of the Jura, so familiar to him, and made familiar 
to his readers in idyllic pictures, fresh, joyous, animated as the 
face of Nature herself. Perhaps the most striking stories in the 
volume before us, “Contes de la Veillée,” if indeed stories they 
can be called, are M. Cazotte and M. de la Mettrie. Nodier never 
saw things after the manner of other people. The weird, the 
mysterious, the supernatural had the strangest fascination for him, 
and in the first of these narratives we have a sketch as powerful 
and vivid as if from the hand of Rembrandt. M. Cazotte, it will 
be remembered, was a venerable gentleman of irreproachable character 
and high social position, who, after being rescued from the massacres 
of September by his heroic daughter Elizabeth, fell a victim to the 
Terror. Four months before his death he relates the following inci- 
dent which had happened in his youth. At that time there was 
living a certain aged lady named Madame Lebrun, reputed to possess 
the gift of prophecy. So old was she, so wizen, so cadaverous to 
look at, that the people circulated all kinds of fabulous reports about 
her. Some said she was the female Wandering Jew, others that she 
was an Egyptian princess, others a dethroned Queen of China or 
Japan, others that she was no other but the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots, whose life a devoted waiting-woman had saved at the cost 
of her own! All agreed that she was a seer, that she would live for 
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ever, and called her La Fée d'Ivoire, the Ivory Fay. Space does 
not permit an analysis of the story, so I will content myself with 
giving the climax to which a series of interesting episodes skilfully 
lead up. 

The scene is Madame Lebrun’s own room, to which M. Cazotte 
is admitted by special privilege, trembling he hardly knows why. 
“ The apartment had nothing about it of the Sibyl. There were old 
wood carvings, old-fashioned pieces of furniture, a prie-Dieu in the 
style of a hundred years before. As may be imagined, my eyes imme- 
diately fastened themselves on the Fée d’Ivoire, whom my companion 
Angélique constrained to keep her place, in order to avoid fatigue. 
I at once went over to where she sat, and with some difficulty hindered 
her from rising. Then I discovered that her piercing black eyes 
were fixed on me, with an iron gaze. ‘Oh God! oh God!’ she 
cried, falling back on her chair and covering her face with her hands, 
‘is it possible that Thy justice will permit this one crime more? 
Again and again, oh God!’ Then she let her arms fall down on 
each side of the chair as if they belonged to it, her body became 
rigid, her face melancholy, her attention apparently directed else- 
where, so that I ventured to look at her. I was struck with the 
aptness of her sobriguet, ‘La Fée d'Ivoire.’ Her complexion was that 
of polished ivory, rendered shining by time. Blood and life seemed 
to have entirely disappeared from under the glossy, tight-stretched 
skin, marked here and there by deep lines that a sculptor might have 
chiselled, and which hid the history and sorrows of a century. It 
was difficult to decide if the Fée d’Ivoire had ever been beautiful, 
but I could fancy her charming in former days, and my imagination, 
fertile in such metamorphoses, was rejuvenating her when suddenly 
one of her hands moved as if by a spring and ran through my hair. 

“¢ Again and again!’ she cried. ‘ But there is no possibility of 
error!’ Then she murmured, her voice becoming almost inaudible, 
‘The same destiny for this as for the others. Another head for 
the executioner !’” 

“ M. de la Mettrie,” in a light and playful vein, is written in 
Nodier’s most fascinating manner. It is indeed an apology for popular 
superstitions, and after reading it, I venture to affirm that the most 
positive-minded will refuse to dine thirteen at table, will look with 
dismay at the overturned salt-cellar, will hail swallows’ nests in his 
house-roof delightedly, and as long as he lives refuse to undertake 
any important transaction on a Friday ! 

The delicate aroma of Nodier’s style is of course lost in a trans- 
lation, but the ideas are here. Thus charmingly M. de la Mettrie, 
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the principal personage in the narrative, discourses on spilling salt. 
“You must have seen,” he says to his companion, “ my movement 
of impatience at the awkwardness of the waiter just now. The poor 
devil is not perhaps naturally a villain, but is for all that destined to 
end badly. A fatal predestination stamps him. He has overturned 
the salt-cellar !” 

“Indeed !” I cried with astonishment. 

“You did not notice that he stumbled over the threshold in 
entering the room, and that he held the salt-cellar in his left hand 
though not left-handed? The individual who cannot foresee the 
obstacle sure to present itself in a house he has long inhabited, is 
sure never to foresee any obstacle whatever. The Romans re-entered 
the house if they had stumbled on quitting it, and it was a sensible 
precaution. A man who stumbles has slept ill or is in a bad state of 
health or mental preoccupation which exposes him to every danger. 
If he employs his right hand for services requiring delicacy and 
practice, he shows me a radical defect in his unfortunate organisation. 
All the favourable chances of life belong to foresight and dexterity ; 
for skill is only dexterity of mind. As the hand is the necessary 
implement of fortune, evil hap is the inevitable lot of the poor 
wretch who wants exactitude and precision in manual functions. 
The Latins were so penetrated with the notion, that they used the 
same word for unfortunate and left-handed (sinister). . . 
As to the overturning of the salt-cellar, the explanation of it is so 
easy and common-place that I think you can hardly have interrogated 
me just now seriously. Salt has been from the earliest times the 
emblem of wisdom, and I will now to-day tell you why. The use of 
salt is not circumscribed like that of bread ; it is of the first necessity 
wherever there is a family, and for this reason it has become the sign of 
hospitality among those ingenuous or ingenious tribes we are pleased 
to call savages. The action of spilling salt indicates among them 
the refusal of protection and hospitality to such strangers as they 
may have reason to suspect are thieves and murderers. No 
affront was intended by the waiter who overturned the salt-cellar 
just now ; the unfortunate creature has nothing left but to hang 
himself, if indeed he has sense enough to calculate the adjustment 
of acord and the weight of his own body. And if you turn over 
in your own mind the countless series of accidents that must result 
from such carelessness as his, you can but feel deep sympathy for his 
employer. I do not hesitate to affirm that the house in which salt 
is most frequently overturned, must of necessity be the most un- 
fortunate in the world ; because you are sure to find there the least 
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order, economy, aptitude, and foresight, all elements of first import- 
ance in a household.” 

Here is something still more charming about the popular pre- 
judice in favour of swallows’ nests :-—— 

“ Blessed, thrice blessed, the house with swallows’ nests in its 
roof! It is placed under that sweet security for which pious souls 
believe themselves indebted to Providence. In fact, without attri- 
buting to swallows the prophetic instinct in which poets believe, we 
may surely suppose that they have the natural sagacity of all birds in 
choosing a safe nesting-place. When they settle in towns and villages, 
they fix themselves in a quiet dwelling where no commotion will 
disturb their little colony, or under a roof solid enough to promise a 
harbour for the coming year. Like strangers from foreign parts, they 
put faith in a look of welcome. I am not sure that their presence 
betokens happiness in the future, but certainly it testifies to the well- 
being of the present. Thus, I have never beheld a house having 
swallows’ nests in its eaves without feeling favourably disposed towards 
its inhabitants. There, you may be sure, are no nightly orgies, no 
domestic quarrels. There the servants are benevolent, the children 
are not pitiless ; you will find some wise old man or some tender- 
hearted young girl, who protects the swallows’ nest, and thither I 
would go were a price put upon my head, having no fear for the 
morrow. People who do not persecute the importunate bird and her 
twittering offspring, are naturally benevolent, and the benevolent 
enjoy all the felicity that earth affords.” 

Nodier assimilated the poetry of all countries. In “ Le Songe 
d’Or,” we have an Oriental epilogue ; in “Inez de las Sierras,” a 
Spanish legend ; in “ Trilby,” a charming bit of Scotch folk-lore ; in 
the exquisite little story called “ La Sceur Béatrix,” he finds inspira- 
tion in an old monkish chronicle. Thus the story-loving reader is 
indulged in a perpetual variety, and he appropriates nothing that he 
does not make entirely his own. 

Among Nodier’s graver works, perhaps the “ Souvenirs et Portraits 
de la Révolution et de Empire” are the most important, and no student 
of French history can afford to pass them by. His suggestions, for 
they are hardly to be called anything more, are a mine of wealth 
to those already familiar with weightier writers. Nodier breaks new 
ground. He wrote history after his own fashion, not telling us any- 
thing we can learn elsewhere, but painting a series of pictures from 
memory and observation, some highly coloured it may be, all highly 
original and striking. Take the incomparable sketch of St. Just, 
whom Nodier saw as a boy, having been arrested at Strasbourg 
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during the mission of the terrible young dictator. We know well 
enough what such men did ; we want to know what they were like, 
how they dressed, how they spoke, in fine, what manner of men they 
were. The description is much too long to give entire, but a few 
lines will indicate the effect produced upon the quick-minded school- 
boy of twelve :— 

“‘T was then to behold St. Just, that terrible St. Just, whose name 
I had never heard except coupled with threats and menaces! My 
heart beat violently, and my legs trembled umder me as I crossed 
the threshold. St. Just, however, paid no attention tome. Turning 
his back and looking at himself in the glass, between two chandeliers 
full of wax-lights, he adjusted, with the greatest possible care, the 
folds of that large and lofty neckcloth in which his head, to use the 
cynical expression of Camille Desmoulins, was stuck up like a censer 
(exhausste comme un encensoir). I profited by the operation to study 
his physiognomy in the glass. St. Just’s features in no wise possessed 
those harmonious outlines and that prettiness that flattering engravers 
have given him. He was, nevertheless, good-looking enough, though 
his chin, large to disproportion, owed something to the obliging folds 
of his voluminous cravat. ... All the time St. Just was occupied with 
other matters beside his toilette. A young man, seated near him 
beside a table lighted by two wax candles, was writing as best he 
could under the other’s rapid dictation. Before one page was 
finished another sentence had to be taken in, and the sheets by 
dozens were handed over to a German translator in an adjoining room. 
What St. Just improvised, whilst thus artistically interlacing the folds 
of his neckcloth, were irrevocable decrees and judgments without 
appeal. . . . I still seem to hear the quick, sonorous voice of this 
handsome young man, made for love and romance. I cannot even 
now recall without a shudder the redundance of the cruel word 
DeaTH!... St. Just, however, at last came to an end of his 
toilette, and his butchery. He turned rapidly round, for the stiff 
scaffolding in which his head now rested permitted no side-way move- 
ment, and questioned me concerning my arrest, age, parentage, &c.” 

“True, true,” he said impatiently. ‘Eleven or twelve years at 
most. He looks like a little girl! A decree of arrest against a child! 
That is the way the wretches think to curry favour with the Mountain ! 
Oh! I will soon punish these onslaughts on our most precious 
liberties.” 

In the midst of these sanguinary anathemas the schoolboy was 
permitted to depart, taking to his heels as fast as they would carry 
him. Side by side with this forcible picture may be put the sketches 
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of the unfortunate Pichegru, whom Nodier worshipped to the last 
day of his life. Pichegru was, like himself, a native of Franche- 
Comté, another reason of Nodier’s unbounded affection. “The 
little town of Artois,” he writes sadly, “ produced Charles Pichegru, 
the Fabricius, the Epaminondas, the Phocion of our history, the de- 
fender of the monarchy, the terror of giants, the pride and delight of 
the people.” Nodier in this instance, as in many others, was swayed 
by feeling and passion ; but he was no politician, and belonged to no 
party, always sympathising, as he said, with the losing side. As one 
of his critics aptly remarks, he was Moderate under the Terror, 
Republican or Monarchist under the Empire, Girondin under the 
Restoration ; or, as he himself declared, on the occasion of his re- 
ception at the Académie Frangaise, ‘“ Whilst isolating myself from 
human affairs by my theories, I have remained a man in every feeling 
binding the individual to his kind. I have lost a large number of 
illusions ; I have never forfeited affections.” Without such explana- 
tions as these the apparent inconsistencies running through his works 
would be inexplicable. In his early years he was an enthusiastic 
Republican, belonging, when a mere boy, to the violent society of 
the Amis des Peuples, and a few years later he made a pilgrimage to 
Paris, on purpose to visit the hotel occupied by Charlotte Corday, 
and to collect the minutest particulars respecting her two days’ 
sojourn. The little paper dedicated to this subject is intensely in- 
teresting, as showing the effect produced by Marat’s assassination on 
different minds. He is staying at that time in the house of the so- 
called pro-consul of La Montagne, a certain cur¢, who had married 
a beautiful chanoiness, both of remarkable attainments and character. 
The man breaks into tears and lamentations for his friend, his 
brother, the wise, the divine Marat. The woman, taking the boy 
with her, retires to her room, and kneeling on the prie-Dieu cries, 
with hands raised to heaven, 


‘* Sainte Charlotte Corday, priez pour nous!” 


Her young companion follows her example, and at that very moment 
Charlotte Corday’s head fell on the guillotine! With such graphic 
touches Nodier’s narratives abound, and if they do not make up 
what can be precisely called history, at least they help us to under- 
stand it. In “Le Dernier Banquet des Girondins,” Nodier, seizing 
upon every available source of information, has endeavoured to realise 
one of the most striking incidents on record. “To my thinking,” 
he writes, in his prefatory notice, “there is nothing more magnificent 
in all history than this banquet of the martyrs of liberty, who 
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discuss their beloved Republic, its grandeur, and its fall, and who 
end their glorious vigil by a discourse on the immortality of the 
soul, with as much freedom of mind as if they had been talking 
under the arches of the Portico or the shadows of the Academy. 
Imagine to yourselves all that was choicest in human nature there 
assembled in the Conciergerie ; the noble and the plebeian, the priest 
and the soldier, the poet and the tribune, the dreamer and the 
sceptic, all joyous as at a festival, and all doomed to die on the 
morrow! For them there was neither appeal nor mercy, no more 
contest or victory, only the guillotine and the executioner !” 

And eloquently indeed is the superb theme dealt with. The 
principal figures in the tragedy stand before us in bold relief ; we study 
their physiognomies, we listen to their voices, we are made familiar 
with their convictions and disenchantments. “If,” as Nodier him- 
self says, “the last supper of the Girondists was not precisely what 
I have described, it must have been very like it.” This is as much 
as we can claim for the Phedon. Unfortunately Nodier, whilst an 
indefatigable collector of the scattered writings of others, sadly 
neglected his own, and at his death left no complete edition of his 
voluminous works. Since that time reprint after reprint of individual 
favourites has appeared, with prefatory notes by Ste.-Beuve, Jules 
Janin, Alexandre Dumas, and others, but to the best of my know- 
ledge his writings are not accessible in a collected form. ‘This is all 
the more to be regretted, as some of his criticisms, now out of print, 
show him at his best and happiest. He was a subtle critic, but his 
subtlety, grace, humour, are to be sought neither here nor there, but 
throughout his entire works. Whether annotating an author after 
his own heart like La Fontaine, satirizing the follies of his time in 
“Polichinelle” and “Les Etudes Progressives,” or doling out fairy 
marvels in “ La Fée aux Miettes,” he is always inimitable and always 
charming. Nodier first sets himself to please, next to astonish, last 
of all, to instruct his readers, and in all these intentions succeeds to 
perfection. His compatriots adore him, and no wonder. 


M, BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
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ANGLING IN QUEENSLAND. 


T has to be done sooner or later ; and now is as good a time as 
any to make a full deliverance upon the subject of angling in 
Queensland. Month after month I have avoided the task, knowing 
that it must involve dear recollections that would only embitter the con- 
trast between hereand there. The best I can make is a confession of 
disappointment. Parodying, it is not to be denied, is somewhat of 
a pickpocket’s business, but the following true state of the case has 
so often presented itself to my fancy that I shall be all the better for 


perpetrating it :— 


Farewell the flowery mead ! Farewell the stream ! 
Farewell the varied fry, and the pike 

That make ambition virtue ! Oh, farewell. 
Farewell the artful roach, and the shy carp, 

The spirit-stirring dace, the bronze-armour’d tench, 
The royal salmon, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious trout ! 
Farewell ! Redspinner’s occupation ’s gone. 


Sport of any description must be eagerly sought for in Australia, 
and then it is an open question whether the reward is commensurate 
with the toil. Once and again the fowler may meet with a lagoon 
or creek swarming with game, and bring home as many birds as he 
can stagger under ; but his next twenty visits may produce but an 
odd couple or so, for which he has to wade armpit deep in water and 
mud, and clamber, stumble, and tumble over a thousand obstacles 
unknown in the old country. With the rod it is even worse than with 
the gun. The rivers as a rule are large, with dense scrubs along the 
banks, and only to be commanded by formidable journeys on horse- 
back ; and when the water is reached, the fish are scarcely worthy of 
your attention. 

The song may tell you it is wiser to forget, but it does not inform 
you how it is to be done. When I am knee-deep in mud amongst 
the mangroves, can I for the life of me forget the walk or drive from 
the railway station to the river ; the fragrant lane where sweet flowers 
bloom, birds carol, and insects hum in the leafy hedges ; the merry 
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rippling stream, the cosy seat amongst the flags, feet dangling over 
the water weeds and blossoms, and the dark alders opposite, under 
which there is a fish rising, rising until you have effected your cast, 
taken the turns out of it by a timely application of india-rubber, and 
sent the light fly across to try conclusions? Yet an angler who is 
worthy of the name, if he cannot kill trout, will turn his attention to 
the next best on the catalogue ; will descend from dace to roach, 
from pike to barbel, and go on descending, stopping short only of 
the humble stickleback, beloved of Hampstead boys whose hook is 
a bent pin and whose creel a pickle-bottle. On this principle, you 
need not rust altogether even in these subtropical parts. 

The further south in Australia you go, the better, I believe, the 
angling. In Melbourne I found an admirably conducted angling 
club, whose members were endowed with the right spirit, and whose 
seasons showed a record of which sportsmen need not be ashamed ; 
and there were fish at their command of which we know nothing, so 
near Capricorn as we are. In New South Wales, the intervening 
colony, matters are not so flourishing for anglers as in Victoria, but 
better than in Queensland. There are lakes in Australia Felix where 
fine sport is had with English perch, which have been successfully 
acclimatised; and if there are no trout streams there at present, there 
will be in the course of a year or so, according to trustworthy as- 
surances. 

Trout in Queensland appears to be an unhoped-for delight. We 
could find them waters of which the most fastidious amongst them 
would, if they studied appearances only, heartily approve—heads of 
grand streams, purling and eddying over rocky beds, and replete 
with veritable trout residences, quite after the orthodox pattern. But 
there is a fatal drawback in the climate, which gives us a summer 
heat for four months in the year of often 100 degrees, and sometimes 
more. The summer of 1877 was exceptionally severe, for instance, 
and day after day the thermometer exceeded 104°; in the month of 
January, when home friends were probably performing the outside 
edge on the ice, I rode five-and-forty miles on a day when the 
marking reached 115° in the shade. What would trout say to this? 
They would decline, without thanks, any efforts at acclimatisation. 

The angler in Queensland will not, therefore, find much use for his 
favourite weapon, the fly-rod. Far away north, leagues above the 
tropic of Capricorn, there is, I am informed, a big fish which rises 
fitfully at a large hackle, and is known as the palmer, a name given to 
it for no other reason than its fondness for the red and black arti- 
ficial flies of that name, although the settlers believe, and will hand 
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down to posterity the tradition, that it was christened in honour of 
Mr. A. H. Palmer, the popular leader of the squatter party, and one 
of the oldest and most respected of colonists. A report was lately 
brought to me of a fresh-water mullet which rises at a fly, but it was 
sufficiently doubtful to warrant summary dismissal. Of course in a 
young colony, where people mostly have something sterner to do than 
whip streams by way of experiment, there may be ways and means of 
sport of which we, as yet, know nothing, and fly-taking fish may be 
in good time discovered or introduced. For myself, whose experi- 
ments have been conducted perforce at the coastal ends of the rivers, 
every trial with the artificial fly has been in vain; and while results 
have been w#/, faith has been a mere vanishing point. 

Coming from the negative to the positive, it is gratifying to be 
able to tell the emigrant that when, in the tiresome process of pack- 
ing, he pauses before his rods and tackle, questioning whether he will 
in the new land find use for them, he may give himself the benefit of 
the doubt, and put them in with his other effects. Young gentlemen 
newly arrived from home generally display a costly sporting equip- 
ment, which but too often is sold within the first twelvemonth at half 
its cost price. I have seen twenty-guinea breechloaders, with all their 
etceteras, sold for (in colonial parlance) five notes (£5), revolvers 
going for a song, books being almost given away; but never once 
have I seen rod or winch offered for sale. It is not, however, abso- 
lutely necessary to bring out these implements, seeing that fishing- 
tackle may be easily procured in Brisbane ; and as for rods, I have 
on the rack before me as useful a general weapon as could be desired, 
made from a black bamboo cut in a friend’s garden, and merely fitted 
with large rings to make it complete. 

The most common fishing in Queensland, by which must be 
understood, for the purposes of this subject, the southern district 
around the metropolis, is jew-fishing. ‘The jewfish is probably known 
by various names in different parts of the world, but throughout 
Australia the name is well understood to refer to the same individual. 
It is salmon-shaped, and quite as silvery as that royal fish, with lovely 
dark violet tints over the head and back. When the sun catches it 
on its first appearance out of water it reflects the most beautiful 
shades of violet and purple, but the colours soon fade, and the bright- 
ness of the silver sides rapidly becomes tarnished. From a distance 
you would be led, by its colour and proportions, to believe, on the 
moment, that the jewfish held up for your inspection was a veritable 
salmon. In other words, it is a handsome fish. There the resem- 
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blance ends. The flesh is white and soft, except in large specimens, 
when a block cut out of the middle and boiled makes an agreeable 
dish for a table upon which fish is but too seldom seen. 

Jew-fishing is very uncertain sport. The year before last the 
Brisbane river was swarming with fish, and it was no uncommon sight 
to see a dozen punts coming in, after a few hours’ anchorage opposite 
the Government Printing Office, in the heart of the city, each laden 
with spoil. In due course the floods came, and since then there have 
been no jewfish—why, nobody seems able to explain. When the water 
is too salt, the jewfish, which comes from the sea in large shoals, 
ascends the rivers, having apparently a weakness for brackish water. 
The ordinary method of capture is the hand-line, with live prawns 
or bits of fresh mullet as bait, and you must be as particular in 
anchoring the punt as if you were selecting a barbel swim in the 
Thames. A sandy shelf near the Brisbane bridge is always a favourite 
ground. The fish bites briskly, and you haul it in as quickly as 
possible. Great was the astonishment and amusement of the Bris- 
bane fishermen when a kindred spirit and I appeared with the old 
paraphernalia of rod, winch, and landing-net, attempting the well- 
remembered ledgering process. Of course it answered thoroughly ; 
the fine tackle—we used gimp-hooks—told, as it always will, and the 
playing of a four-pounder was no contemptible sport with a Thames 
punt rod. The “takes” of jewfish, however, do not generally 
average more than two pounds, and a couple of anglers, when sport 
is good, ought not to be satisfied with fewer than four dozen. Fish 
are taken up to sixty pounds weight, if local history is worth anything. 
Ican answer myself for several seven- and eight-pounders, and one 
four times heavier. 

We were tired of city sights and sounds, and my kindred spirit 
proposed a trip down the river. The old mare was forthwith put 
into the buggy, and off we bowled to the Powder Magazine, half-a- 
dozen miles out, the river scenery gladdening our eyes for nearly the 
whole distance. By and by came a bit of rough corduroy road, and 
then off we turned into the scrub, pausing a few minutes while the 
kindred spirit put a charge of No. 4 into his gun, and secured a blue 
crane for a friend who wanted a specimen. Then on to the river- 
bank. The mare was unharnessed, hobbled, and turned adrift, 
accotding to custom on these excursions, and soon our rods were 
together, our running bullets and stout gimp-hooks affixed, and 
baited with pieces of half-dried mullet. For half an hour there was 
not a sign. The yellow tide rushed by outside our eddy, at the rate 
of four miles an hour upward ; the fishing eagles soared and wheeled, 
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artfully, however, keeping out of range, and the mosquitoes were 
fearfully on the alert. Yet not a sign. 

“ This is very singular !” cried my companion at last, struggling 
with his rod. 

“Let him go; it’s a monster,” I replied. 

There was, as he suggested, something singular. His rod was an 
old cut-down spinning rod, all too limber for the work, and the line 
one of the finest made—enough for roach, but too delicate for any- 
thing else. The rod was describing a fine half-circle, and a heavy 
body was slowly moving out of the eddy, keeping a ponderous strain 
upon the line, and proceeding throughout with careless deliberation. 
It could not be a shark, which goes off like an arrow when hooked ; 
even a jewfish makes a sharp rush at first. It might be a groper, 
one of the lethargic rock-cod family inhabiting these waters, and 
sometimes taken by hook and line. Nor could it be a catfish, a 
slimy wretch, half eel and half fish, hated of all mankind, and 
invariably murdered out of hand as we murder dogfish at the 
English sea-side. Whatever it might be, it refused to be flurried. 
Once now and then it leisurely changed its course, and made as if 
it would double, but the rod ever remained bent like a whip, and the 
strain never relaxed. ‘Twenty minutes passed. 

“ Give me a spell: I am tired,” said my friend. 

So saying, he handed over the rod to me, who seized the oppor- 
tunity to lecture him upon the folly of working with unsuitable tools. 
The moment would arrive sooner or later when this unknown monster 
would become aware of what was the matter, and a vigorous movement 
would settle the business, so far as we were concerned at least. That 
was the only comfort I could give him as he stood by with the gaff, 
and we both resolved to hold on to the bitter end. Suddenly the 
strain was taken off ; the rod straightened. This was more singular 
than ever. The monster must have got away without so much as a 
twist of his tail. I had not felt the ghost of a movement. But 
there was more to come. Gradually the line tightened, and the 
heavy strain was again put on, though the weight, dead as it was 
before, now seemed more dead. I determined to bring matters to a 
crisis, and presented the butt very cautiously. Slow and sure, in 
came the invisible. A huge silver side flashed under the foam of the 
tide, and disappeared, leaving two ludicrously excited men to wait for 
its reappearance. The next time it gleamed near the surface the gaff 
found a home, and the mystery was at an end. It was a great jew- 
fish, or rather seven-eighths of one. The tail portion had been bitten 
off by a shark after the fish was hooked, and, beyond doubt, 
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at the moment when the relaxed strain led us both to believe the fish 
had escaped. The shark-bite was a clean-cut crescent, five inches 
across and three inches thick. The mangled fish plunged about on 
the grass for several minutes before it died, and the remnant which 
the shark had been kind enough to leave us turned the scale at 28 lbs. 
It had been a splendidly proportioned fish. 

At night sometimes the jewfish chases the small fry near the surface, 
and good sport may then be obtained by a floating line baited with 
mullet fry, as near the dimensions of a minnow as possible. At the 
embryo watering-places which are springing up in Moreton Bay, 
quantities of these fish are frequently taken in this way. I have tried 
them with spinning tackle, but without success. 

The angler’s best friend, take the year through, is the bream, of 
which there are several descriptions. My bream far excellence, how- 
ever, is a common sea-bream, with faint black vertical bars, strong 
spines in the dorsal, and golden tips to the other fins, a silvery, burly, 
bold, comely fellow, excellent eating, game to the death, and a fair 
specimen of his tribe when he weighs a pound and a half. When 
others are fickle and coy, you will find him loyal. Having caught 
one by accident on a handline, I recognised an old friend, and paid 
his kinsfolk the compliment ever afterwards of fishing for them with 
gut foot-line, perch-hook, and float. Further, I manifested my respect 
by compounding a delicate paste for his especial delectation, and was 
compensated by full appreciation on his part. Being fortunate in 
having a river frontage to my little garden, with rocks and mangroves 
at high-water mark, I have paid him persistent attention, and rarely 
does he send me empty away. It always struck me, watching their 
habits at the Brighton Aquarium, where a very happy family was 
accommodated in one of the left-hand tanks, that these bream were 
high-spirited and of good character ; and now this impression has 
been confirmed. They come in at high water and grub about at the 
roots of the mangroves, or amongst the rocks, and if they mean 
business they do not leave you long in doubt. They will not brook 
boisterous treatment, however ; cover your hook from point to shank 
with paste, drop it quietly in not more than a yard from the brink, and 
see that it moves with the stream, just skimming the bottom as it goes. 
If the bream are there, the float will give a preliminary stab, and dart 
beneath in the most workmanlike manner. The strike must be sharp 
and not too hasty, and you must keep the fish well in hand. I have 
known a pound-and-half bream run out twenty yards of line without 
a check, making the winch scream again at the speed; and the 
ingenuity and courage they display in their endeavours to release 
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themselves by taking advantage of roots, logs, and stakes, indicate . 
a high order of intelligence, for a fish. Somebody has lately 
attempted to show that amongst the finny tribes the carp has most 
brain-power. It may be so; but I would back my gamesome 
bream against the carp, in times of difficulty and crisis, for ’cuteness, 
and, should he have grown to the patriarchal and not unknown 
dimensions of three pounds, for strength also. 

The whiting, as we know it in Queensland, in shape and size 
bears a marvellous resemblance to the grayling, the only difference 
being that the tinting is brown rather than blue. It is purely a sea 
fish, and loves sandy shallows. It affords, perhaps, the prettiest sport 
we enjoy. You must wade into the sea with basket over shoulder, 
and be provided with a light, stiffish rod, fine tackle, and small 
hook, if you would deal with it scientifically, and the addition of 
a float is an addition also to the fun, though, as the bait must always 
rest fairly upon the bottom, this tell-tale is not a necessity. Certain 
conditions of wind and water having to be fulfilled before the whiting 
will be in satisfactory humour, there is an amount of capriciousness 
about the sport. And it is a waste of time to fish except with the 
incoming tide. Go out an hour after the tide has turned, and retreat 
with it until high water. Sometimes you get a dozen or a score; the 
last whiting expedition upon which I ventured brought me ashore, 
after four hours’ angling, with a creel that holds three-and-twenty 
pounds of fish crammed to the cover. The whiting bites freely and 
battles pluckily; and as you have to deal with it in the water without 
a landing net, you must have all your wits about you. It seldom, if 
ever, comes up the rivers, and, if it does it would appear as if some 
restless member of the shoal had lost its way and strayed, against its 
will, into foreign parts. 

The journey to the sea-side therefore comes into the list of attrac- 
tions in whiting fishing; and in bush rides, monotonous though they 
may become by long familiarity, I have always found something to 
occupy the attention, spite of the solitude which characterises Aus- 
tralian forest. I have travelled three days in the bush without seeing 
as much bird or animal life as you have in the course of one hour in 
rural England, but there is a fascination in the very weirdness of 
the trees and vastness of the forest, diversified as it is here and there 
by bright spots and verdant nooks. Let me briefly recall my first 
whiting expedition. 

It was a day of great enjoyment, even if I have to confess that, 
during the greater portion of it, my heart, as the saying goes, was in 
my mouth. Mr. B., who kindly undertook to initiate me into the 
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sport, drives a very skittish horse, and, Australian-like, prefers it to a 
quiet animal. Driving through the bush was to me then a new expe- 
rience. There was no track, and the country was timbered lightly 
enough, as it seemed to me, to admit of the buggy passing between the 
gum trees with not more than half an inch to spare. Within a few 
months I had learned not only to laugh at this, but to take a pleasure 
in such driving ; that sunny morning, however, I at first feared would 
be my last. The horse never moderated from his strong, tearing trot, 
and every five minutes I expected to find the wheels crashing against 
the trees, and ourselves shot out upon the ground. In the nick of 
time, however, Mr. B.’s strong hand had piloted us clear, only to 
repeat the touch-and-go process immediately afterwards. Under- 
neath the axle-bar swung an iron bucket, with which the horse was to 
be watered at a pond half-way, and, plunging into and out of a bit of 
swamp, the utensil rattled suddenly against the wheel. The horse 
snorted and bolted. There seemed no hope. But Mr. B. was 
master of the occasion. He selected the biggest tree that stood in 
the path, and with a tremendous haul upon the reins pulled the 
animal’s head straight into the great iron-bark trunk. The manceuvre 
was effected so quickly that the brute was taken unawares, and pulled 
up with a jerk that shook us breathless. It was my duty, of course, 
to make believe that I had been used to such diversions all my life, 
but I am bound to say I was glad when we got out of the bush, 
among the‘ prickly pears, upon the open grass bordering the beach. 
The boys collected dry wood, lighted a fire, and boiled the quart-pot 
or “ billy,” while we unharnessed, turned the horses adrift, and camped 
clear of the mosquitoes, which swarmed in thousands in the adjacent 
scrub. 

Four of us took to the water, each provided with a small bag of 
fresh shrimps, one of which was sufficient for three baits. The whiting 
began to bite merrily, and we might have had a sensation catch but 
for two villanous enemies—sharks and stinging rays. Not only were 
these a perpetual nuisance, they were a source of danger. The rays 
run very large in these waters, and to tread upon one may result in an 
ugly wound from the serrated lance with which its long powerful tail 
is furnished. ‘This creature scoops out for its repose a saucer often a 
yard in diameter and a foot deep in the sand, and on this particular 
morning a swirl of sand in the blue waves at our knees would time after 
time inform us of the danger we had escaped, a danger which perhaps 
the new chum was likely to exaggerate in consequence of the account 
given by one of his companions of a fisherman who lay at that moment 
in a precarious state in the Brisbane hospital, from the wound of 
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a stinging ray. The rays, fortunately, were not mischievously in- 
clined at this time, but they were ravenous, which was quite as bad. 
At one moment the four fishermen yelled with one accord that they 
were fast in stinging rays. It was pull devil, pull baker, with us all, and 
it was soon proved to be the shortest way out of the difficulty to break 
ourselves violently away from the enemy, and allow him to go his 
way with our hooks and sinkers. By patience we might have dragged 
the creature ashore, but as that would have involved a retreat of a 
quarter of a mile, the beach being hereabouts almost level, and the 
game would have been useless when killed, we, on principle, secured 
freedom with all possible despatch. For ten minutes we might be left 
alone with the whiting, every bait answering for a fish. Then the sharks 
would have a turn, the smaller ones taking unwarrantable liberties with 
our shrimps and reducing the number of our hooks, the larger ones 
driving us together to shout and beat the water in unison to scare 
them away. 

It may be, as my companions declared, that there is nothing to 
apprehend from sharks in shallow water, but I have a weakness which 
leads me to prefer their room to their company. Once there were four 
sharks playing around us—fellows of six feet long, and my nearest 
companion was able to poke one with his rod as he sailed by, his 
ominous fin, as usual, out of the water. By and by, there was a general 
shout of “ Look out.” A shark was espied coming from sea towards 
us at the speed of an express train, cleaving the water, and heading 
for us straight as a dart. Alarmed by our unanimous shouts—and if 
we had never exercised our lungs before, we did so then—and splash- 
ings, the shark turned at right angles and swam sulkily away, then 
turned and bore back towards us at his former lightning speed, passing 
in front at not more than two yards’ distance. I had a clear view of 
the beast, which was quite ten feet long, and which, having passed 
us, swam out to sea, enabling us to mark its track for a quarter of a 
mile. It may be, I repeat, as my companions declared, that there is 
no harm to apprehend from a playful movement of this description ; 
yet a shark is a shark, and its likes and dislikes are pretty well known. 
I have often been among the sharks in the same way since that day, 
but, when the excitement of sport was over, was always ready to 
acknowledge the charge of foolhardiness. To conclude the story, I 
may state that, sharks and stinging rays notwithstanding, no member 
of our quartette had fewer than three dozen whitings when the tide 
compelled us to terminate our fishing, and one of the party, as I 
know to my cost, had lost two dozen gut hooks by the predatory 
ruffians who plagued us. Finally, the whiting is delicious eating. 
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Another delicacy is the garfish. This is the nearest approach we 
have to smelt or whitebait ; in fact, it is cooked and eaten in the 
same manner as smelt at home. Being repeatedly assured by 
Queenslanders that the garfish could not be taken by hook, I 
watched its habits, and arrived at an opposite conclusion. On the 
sea-shore the garfish, of which there are two or three varieties, are 
large and coarse, but in the river they are not more than five or six 
inches long. They swim at the surface in shoals, are very shy, and 
affect eddies. At the slightest movement from the bank they 
disperse in a panic, and return no more. An artificial fly they would 
not look at, but it was patent that by whipping alone could they be 
taken. At length I found out that a tiny morsel of shrimp, on the 
point of the smallest fly-hook denuded of its dressing, was the thing. 
It was always a difficult matter to get them, however, and the 
peculiar formation of the mouth, the under lip protruding like a 
snipe’s bill, rendered it a ticklish matter to strike at the right time. 
The little garfish, moreover, does not exist in any quantities; so that 
whipping for garfish is not, on the whole, a remunerative pastime, 
unless you know the fish are about. 

One of the drawbacks to all kinds of angling in Queensland is 
the uncertain movements of the fish. They may be here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Even the bream, which I have described as the 
most constant, takes leave of absence when there is a freshet. There 
is a fish called the tailor-fish, and by the aboriginals pumbda, from 
which I hoped much. A few exhibitions of fierceness which came 
at odd times under my notice induced me to mark him as fair game 
for spinning tackle. He is a very thin fish, with greenish back and 
white belly, smooth skin and large mouth, and a row of sharp teeth. 
He has, saving the mouth, a distant likeness to a herring, and does 
not run much larger. But the rascal would take a mullet almost as 
big as himself, and one afternoon, in the Brisbane river, I had capital 
sport for an hour, spinning with one of my pike-flights. You might 
see the fish leaping everywhere on that and the next day ; since then 
not a Tailor has been seen in the river. 

There are several fish that fall accidentally to the angler’s share, 
most of them as unwelcome guests. The catfish I have already 
mentioned. Old fishermen have told me that the flesh of this 
uncanny-looking intruder is superior to eel, but the public cannot be 
induced to believe it. There is a natural repugnance to scaleless 
fish, and this specimen has, in addition to a nasty brown slimy 
jacket, a couple of barbs, one on each side of its ugly mouth, that 
do not improve its personal appearance. The catfish, when caught, 
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makes a queer noise not unlike the croak of a bullfrog, and continues 
making it for perhaps five minutes. I caught one of five pounds 
weight the other day, while fishing with anchovy paste for bream. 
The toadfish meets with no more mercy than the catfish. This is a 
small curiosity, three or four inches long, marked like an English 
perch, but round, and possessing an enormous head. Underneath 
it is white and soft, almost woolly. It has a tiny mouth and two 
rabbit-like teeth. A favourite amusement among boys is to take the 
toadfish and roll him with the palm of the hand. The little round 
body puffs out until it becomes a round ball, the skin tightened of 
course to its utmost tension. While in this condition toadie is 
treated to a blow with a stick, and explodes with a loud report. The 
toadfish is said, and I believe with truth, to be highly poisonous; but 
he is a pretty object in the water, though an inveterate pest when he 
takes a fancy for the dainties intended for his betters. In the 
category of nuisances comes also a pike-eel, so called from its long 
jaws and terrible teeth. It is too bony to eat, and too formidable to 
handle or introduce as a comrade into a punt; therefore the cus- 
tomary welcome he receives is to be battered over the head with the 
rowlocks, stabbed with knives, and hurried off the line as much 
hacked and mauled as energetic hatred can accomplish while he 
wriggles with neck on the gunwale. The Colonial does not take 
kindly to eel, but the black-fellow ranks it with ’possum, guana, 
snake, and other dainties. 

The Queensland perch is not a perch in any sense of the word. 
It is a small fish, with blunt head and square mouth overhung by 
thick bony snout. There are two kinds, named respectively the gold 
and silver perch, the former being bronze and yellow-lined, the latter 
silver and purple. These fish are caught when jew-fishing, but no one 
thinks of taking them on their own account. 

For table purposes, the flathead is preferred by many to any 
other denizen of the Queensland waters, and this is another friend 
of the angler. It is a sea fish that pushes its way, when there is no 
fresh water, up the rivers, feeds on the bottom and sucks the bait, 
so that the angler does not suspect its presence until, in pulling up 
his line, he discovers that something is hooked; and, like nearly 
every description of fish in these waters, it has knives and daggers 
concealed about its person. It has a flatter head than the pike, is 
round and tapering, with belly white and flattened, and altogether 
like nothing but itself. Its skin is something like that of the sole, 
and its flesh white, firm, and sweet. I have known them caught 
from 14 lbs. downwards, but, although they are too good to be thrown 
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away, I never heard of an angler who was particularly glad to see 
them. Somehow the foot is pressed upon it before the hand, and 
the operator would rather sacrifice the hook than meddle with its 
mouth. 

By the piers at the seaside you sometimes see numbers of strange 
and beautiful fish, whose names are unknown so far as I have been 
able to discover. Amongst them isa little fellow, called at one place 
Three-Tailers, at another, diamond-fish. It swims in the water in 
shoals, and your first impression is that you are watching a company 
of small bream. A little quiet observation, however, dispels that 
idea. It is the most airy-mannered fish, exquisitely silvered, shaped 
enough like a diamond to justify the name, and wonderfully graceful 
in all its movements. Standing on its head is a favourite amuse- 
ment, and one might almost fancy that it had been on land for a 
holiday, had seen and admired the flight of the swallow, and was 
desirous of emulating that flight on returning to its native element. 
It is the thinnest fish and the broadest for its size I have ever seen, 
and has scales to be compared with nothing so much as specks of 
the finest silver gilt. Around the piles are a few zebra-marked fish, 
like Lilliputian bream, which a crownpiece would cover; and 
sneaking behind the woodwork in their rear is a leathery creature 
with a hog’s snout and fins of extraordinary wing-like shape. On 
the top of the tide, as it flows under the jetty, are borne the loveliest 
examples of the medusz, throwing out their elegant appendages and 
evidently enjoying the amount of life vouchsafed to them. Grand 
umbrellas are the heads of some of them, twelve inches across, and 
fringed with delightful adornments of blue, rose-colour, and violet. 
Onward they revolve, an endless procession, gay and beautiful while 
their brief day lasts, and always unmolested by the army of voracious 
cannibals over which they float. 

For a lazy afternoon give me the young mullet when they swarm 
up from the sea in the spring months. They are to be found close 
in shore, shooting hither and thither, as do dace at spawning-time; 
and dace the casual observer might be pardoned for considering them 
to be. They are taken about a foot beneath the surface, with paste 
as used for roach, and with roach tackle, if you substitute for porcu- 
pine-quill a bit of cork of horse-bean size. Sitting on the sward at 
high water you may basket two or three dozen in the course of an 
hour. Out in the stream, the large sea mullet may be leaping in 
thousands, but they baffle the most skilful angler. Twice in a year 
you may be surprised at finding a solitary specimen on your hook, 
but as a rule large mullet are not to be caught by hook and line. 
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Of the fish in the rivers of tropical Queensland I say nothing 
because I know nothing. Time enough when I have made their 
acquaintance. For the same reason am I silent respecting purely 
fresh-water fish. These, I suspect, are very few in number. There 
is the valuable Murray cod, however, which the black-fellow knows 
well how to catch; and there is a fresh-water mullet, which a squatter 
friend of mine takes with a spinning-flight wrapped in an aquatic 
weed upon which they feed at stated seasons. The waterholes yield 
catfish, eels, and a small turtle beloved by aboriginals, whose choice 
of food, poor savages, is very limited; but there is not much tempta- 


tion for the angler there. 
REDSPINNER. 
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ANIMALS AND THEIR ENVIRON- 
MENTS. 


HERE are few studies in natural history of greater interest and of 
more captivating nature than that of investigating the relations 
which exist between living beings and their surroundings. How are 
animals and plants affected by their environments? in what degree 
and in what fashion do external influences modify habits? and how 
do varying surroundings alter the structure of living beings ?—such 
are the questions which the biologist of to-day proposes, and such 
are a few of the problems to the solution of which the energies of 
the modern naturalist are directed. A backward glance of by no 
means very extended kind at the natural history of the past, will 
suffice to show the wide and sweeping changes in opinion which the 
lapse of a few years has wrought regarding the relation between 
animals and plants and the world they live in. Of old, naturalists 
paid little heed to such a relationship, and to the effect which a 
change in climate, food, or habitat induced in living organisms. 
The living being, able no doubt in virtue of its vital powers to over- 
ride many of the outward and physical forces which operate so 
powerfully on the non-living part of the universe, was apt to be 
regarded as almost wholly independent of external conditions. “In 
the world, but not of it,” is an expression which may be said to 
summarise the tendency of biological thought in the past with 
reference to the relationship existing between animals and plants, and 
the outward conditions of their life. Nor need we look far afield to 
discover the reasons which induced naturalists to credit the living 
part of Nature with a fixity which nowhere held sway in the 
inorganic world. The tendency of biological opinion in the past was 
to regard the forms of animal and plant life as fixed quantities, which 
varied now and then no doubt, but which on the whole preserved, as 
far as observation could detect, a perfect and stable uniformity of 
form and function. With the extreme prevalence of the idea of the 
fixity of animal and plant species, the doctrine of “ special creation ” 
had unquestionably much to do. A glance at a natural history text- 
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book of some twenty years back or so will serve to show clearly and 
unmistakably that the former idea of a “ species” of animals or 
plants was based on the continued and unvarying likeness of a 
number of living beings to each other. Buffon’s definition of a 
“species,” for example, shows that he regarded it as “a constant 
succession of individuals similar to and capable of reproducing each 
other.” And another authority, Miiller, defines species to be “a 
living form, represented by individual beings, which re-appears in the 
product of generation with certain invariable characters, and is con- 
stantly reproduced by the generative act of similar individuals.” 
Thus the various species of animals and plants were regarded as 
essentially immutable in their nature, and as continuing perma- 
nently in the likeness which they had inherited from the creative fiat 
in the beginning of this world’s order. 

But meanwhile ideas of a widely different nature regarding the 
nature of living beings had been slowly asserting themselves, and 
had their part outcome in the work of Lamarck, who clearly recog- 
nized the effects of use and disuse and of habit on the frames of 
animals, in producing modifications of their form and structure. 
Similar or analogous thoughts were beginning to influence the sister 
science of geology. The writings of geologists who, like Hutton, 
Playfair, and Lyell, advocated the doctrine of Uniformity in oppo- 
sition to that of an ill-defined Catastrophism, had a powerful effect 
in suggesting that the order of Nature, both in its living and non- 
living aspects, might be different from the old ideas founded on the 
stability and unalterable nature of the universe—ideas these, which, 
like many other thoughts even of modern kind, had come to be 
regarded with respect from the fact of their venerable age, if from no 
other or more satisfactory cause. From Goethe himself, as a master 
mind, came abundant suggestions tending to enforce the opinion 
that living beings were to a large extent amenable to outward causes, 
and influenced by external agencies. In his “ Metamorphosis of 
Animals,” the poet-philosopher, with that imaginative force so 
characteristic of his whole nature, thus enunciates the opinion that 
the outer world, the animal constitution and the manner of its life, 
together influence in a most decided fashion the whole existence of 
the living being :-— 

«* All members develop themselves according to eternal laws, 
And the rarest form mysteriously preserves the primitive type. 
Form therefore determines the animal’s way of life, 

And in turn the way of life powerfully reacts upon all form. 


Thus the orderly growth of form is seen to hold, 
Whilst yielding to change from externally acting causes,” 
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Elsewhere, Goethe says of this subject, that while “an inner 
original community forms the foundation of all organization, the 
variety of forms, on the other hand, arises from the necessary relations 
to the outer world ; and we may therefore justly assume an original 
difference of conditions, together with an uninterruptedly progressive 
transformation, in order to be able to comprehend the constancy as 
well as the variations of the phenomena of form.” 

Thus are clearly expressed Goethe’s views that the living form 
was a mobile quantity, influenced and altered to a greater or less 
degree by outward causes, acting in concert with the internal life- 
forces and inherited constitution of the being ; in other words, with 
regard to the form of animals and to borrow Shakespeare’s phrase, we 
might say, 

‘* In them Nature’s copy’s not eterne.”’ 
Later years brought to biology the enriching knowledge of Darwin ; 
and generalizations regarding the origin of living beings, startling and 
revolutionizing in their nature, were submitted to the scrutiny of the 
scientific world. But after the first feelings of surprise had passed away, 
and as the clearness of Darwin’s views and their exceeding harmony 
with the facts of life were observed, biologists gladly hailed his generali- 
zations as affording the basis of a reasonable conception of nature at 
large. Facts in animal life, hitherto regarded as simply inexplicable, 
and which were accepted as primary mysteries of biological faith, re- 
ceived at the hands of Darwin new and rational explanations; and to the 
eminently plain and consistent nature of the ideas involved in his 
system of thought may be ascribed the great success and ready 
acceptation which evolution has met in the world of thought at large. 
Amongst other features which this method of thought exhibits in 
characteristic fashion, is that of assigning a paramount place to the 
influence of habit and use, and of outward circumstances upon 
the form and “way of life” of living beings. A few illustrations 
of the changes which both common and unwonted circumstances of 
existence may effect in the history of animals, together with a brief 
chronicle of the influence of such changes on the development of life 
at large, form the subjects we propose for treatment in the present 
paper. The inquiry, it may be added, is one full of promise, 
especially if regarded as an incentive to a fuller and more complete 
study of the relations of living beings to the world in which they live. 

No fishes are better known to ordinary readers than the so-called 
“ Flatfishes”—the Pleuronectide of the zoologist. Under this de- 
signation we include the soles, flounders, halibut, turbot, brill, plaice, 
and other less familiar forms. As these fishes are observed on the 
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fishmonger’s slab, or better still, when they are seen swimming with a 
beautiful undulating motion of their bodies in our great aquaria, the 
epithet “flat,” as applied to their form, would be regarded as of most 
appropriate kind. If an unscientific observer were asked which sur- 
faces were flattened in these fishes, he would be very apt to reply that 
the one flat surface was the back, and the other the belly of the animal. 
In proof of the correctness of his assertion, he might point to the well- 
known fact that one surface—the so-called “ back”—is dark-coloured, 
whilst the opposite and presumed under surface is white. Again, the 
idea that the darker surface is the back would be strengthened by 
the observation that it bears the eyes, and further that the fish swims 
with this surface uppermost. Notwithstanding these apparently well- 
founded observations, however, the zoologist finds ample reason for 
a complete denial of their validity and correctness. He would 
firstly direct attention to the fact that, on each flat surface of the 
fish, and in the breast-region, a certain fin is to be discerned. These 
fins form a pair, possessed by all save the very lowest fishes ; they 
are named “ pectoral” or “‘ breast fins,” and correspond, as may be 
proved by an examination of their skeleton, with the fore-limbs of 
other vertebrate animals. In the flatfishes, it usually happens that 
one pectoral fin is of smaller size than the other. Moreover, there are 
other two fins, also paired, to be discerned in these fishes, placed 
below the breast-fins one on each flat surface of the body, but 
exhibiting a somewhat rudimentary structure and only a slight 
development as compared with their representatives in other fishes. 
These latter are the two “ventral” fins of the zoologist, and an 
examination of their skeleton and nature shows that in reality they 
represent the hind-limbs of the fish, just as the breast fins correspond 
to the fore-members. A very cursory examination of other fishes in 
which both sets of fins exist would satisfy us that the paired fins are 
invariably borne on the sides of these animals. This rule of fish- 
structure accords with the position of the limbs in all other vertebrate 
animals. These appendages are always paired, and are invariably 
lateral in their position and attachments. We are therefore forced to 
conclude that, unless the flatfishes present extraordinary exceptions 
to the laws of limb-development and situation represented in all 
other vertebrate animals, they must, like other fishes, carry their 
paired fins or limbs on the sides of their bodies. Otherwise we 
must assume that they bear the limbs on their backs and on 
the lower surfaces of their bodies respectively ; a supposition, the 
mere mention of which is sufficient to show its absurd and erro- 
neous nature. It may thus be clearly shown that the flat surfaces 
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of the soles and their neighbours, judged by the fact that they 
bear the paired fins, must represent the sides of their bodies. 
And an examination of the other series of fins found in these fishes 
would show the latter statement to be correct. The second: set 
of fins possessed by fishes includes the so-called “ unpaired” 
fins, which are invariably situated in the middle line of the body. 
With the “back” fins and “tail-fin,” as examples of these latter 
appendages, every one is acquainted ; and when we look for these 
fins in the flatfishes, we find them developed in a very typical 
fashion. There is a long “ back” fin, for instance, fringing the body 
above, and defining the back for us ; a second or “anal” fin of equal 
extent borders the body below; and the tail-fin is equally well 
developed. An examination of the tail-fin alone would in fact show us 
the true relationship of the various surfaces of these fishes; since in all 
fishes this fin is set vertically, and not crosswise, as in the whales. 
Placing the tail-fin in its proper position, that is, setting our flatfish 
with the back-fin uppermost, we then note that the flat surfaces of the 
tail will correspond with the flattened surfaces of the fish, and that 
the latter must therefore be the sides of the animal. 

But there still remain for comment and explanation the remarkably- 
placed eyes, which, according to our observations, are now seen to be 
situated on one side of the body, and not on the back, as is commonly 
supposed. ‘The side on which the eyes are placed is usually the left 
side ; but in several species they are situated on the opposite surface ; 
the eyed side being, as we have seen, the dark-coloured surface. To 
this latter side, also, the mouth is to a large extent drawn, this 
aperture thus becoming unsymmetrically developed. Occasionally 
also, it may happen that in species of flatfishes in which the eyes are 
habitually situated on the left side, these organs may be placed on 
the right, and wice versd4. The occurrence of this reversion of the 
eyes throws some little light on the somewhat mechanical causes and 
chance nature of the conditions which determine the peculiar features 
and form of these fishes. How have the eyes of these fishes come to 
be developed on one side of the body? and is this condition original 
or acquired? are questions which the mere consideration of their 
peculiar structure must suggest to the most casual observer. It may 
be said that but two explanations are open for acceptation in this, as 
in all other cases relating to the development of life at large. Either 
we may believe that the animals were originally and specially created 
with these peculiarities and abnormal features fully developed ; or that 
these features are the result of secondary laws and outward forces 
acting upon the form ; and through the form, determining the “ way 
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of life” of the being, to use Goethe’s expressive phrase. The first 
hypothesis admits of no enlargement or discussion. If accepted, it 
must be treated as a matter of unquestioning faith around which the 
mind may not attempt to travel. But it is exactly this unquestioning 
belief in a theory which the scientist will not recognize ; and more 
especially, if from the other view of the matter he gleans a large 
measure of aid in the attempt to understand how the modifications 
before us have been produced. Having due regard to the alterations 
and changes of form and structure that are so characteristic of living 
beings, and recognizing the plasticity of life in all its aspects, the 
zoologist will no more believe that the peculiarities of the flatfishes 
present us with originally created features, than that the deformities 
in man which follow the accidents of human existence are the pro- 
ducts of a creative force of special kind. 

That the case of the flatfishes has long formed a text for grave 
biological discussion is evident from the attention it has received at 
the hands of Mr. Spencer, Mr. St. George Mivart, and other naturalists. 
Mr. Spencer, in dealing with the modification of animal forms by 
the influence of external conditions and environments, explains 
the want of symmetry in the flatfishes by assuming that the two 
surfaces of the body have been exposed to different conditions. 
Respecting Mr. Spencer’s views, Mr. Mivart has remarked that 
“abundant instances are brought forward by him of admirable 
adaptations of structure to circumstances, but in the immense 
majority of these instances it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to see ow external conditions can have produced or even have 
tended to produce them. For example,” he continues, “we may 
take the migration of an eye of the sole from one side of the 
head to the other. What is there here, either in the darkness, or 
the friction, or in any other conceivable external cause, to have 
produced the first beginning of such an unprecedented displacement 
of the eye? Mr. Spencer has beautifully illustrated that correlation 
which all must admit to exist between the forms of organisms and 
their surrounding external conditions, but by no means proved that 
the latter are the cause of the former. Some internal conditions,” 
concludes the author, “(or in ordinary language some internal power 
and force) must be conceded to living organisms, otherwise incident 
forces must act upon them and upon non-living aggregations of matter 
in the same way and with similar effects.” These quotations will 
serve to show that zoological authority has recognized, in the case of 
the flatfishes, an important subject of remark. With reference to 
the latter portion of Mr. Mivart’s observations regarding the power 
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and presence of internal forces in animals, it may be said that no 
naturalist may fora moment doubt the influence of those forces— 
summed up in the words “life” and “vital action ”—nor does Mr. 
Spencer, as far as I can learn, ignore their existence. It is the life 
and internal forces of the living being which present us with the 
primary conditions of existence. What we do contend for, however, 
is that outward circumstances powerfully influence these internal 
forces, and through such influence produce modifications both of 
form and structure in living beings. In support of this latter opinion, 
no animals furnish more satisfactory evidence than the flatfishes. 

The first point in their history to which attention may be directed 
is that in their early life, and when the young fish emerges from 
the egg, the eyes are situated where we should naturally expect to 
find these organs—one on each side of the head. Moreover, in the 
days of its youth the flatfish is thoroughly symmetrical in all other 
respects, even to the coloration of its body, the two sides being 
tinted of the same light hue. Soon, however, a change of structure 
and conformation begins to be apparent, especially in the head-region. 
The eye of the lower side, on which the fish is destined to rest, 
begins literally to travel round to the upper side of the body; this 
process taking place merely through a curious malformation and 
twisting of the bones of the head, and not by means of the eye passing 
through the skull, as was formerly supposed. Then also the colour of 
the upper side of the body gradually deepens and acquires the tint of 
adult life ; a hue admirably in harmony with the surrounding sand, 
and rendering the detection of these fishes as they rest on the sandy 
sea-bed a matter of extreme difficulty, as anyone who has “ speared ” 
flounders knows. The causes of the development of colour on 
the upper surface may doubtless, as Darwin remarks, be attri- 
buted to the action of light; but it is notable that in some flat- 
fishes there exists a chameleon-like power of altering the tint of 
their bodies so as to bring them into harmony with the particular 
colour of their surroundings. The acquirement of this latter condi- 
tion becomes allied to that termed “ Mimicry ;” but to explain the 
development of the power of changing colour, we must call to aid 
conditions other than that of the action of light, and which affect 
and influence the more intricate and hidden forces of living beings. 
Thus are gradually acquired the peculiar features which mark the 
adult existence of these fishes. The chronicle of their early life and 
history impresses one fact primarily on our minds, namely, that if their 
development is to be held as furnishing a clue to the origin of their 
modifications, the knowledge that at first the flatfishes possess 
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symmetrical bodies demonstrates that originally they exhibited, as 
adults, no modification or deformity such as they now possess. 
Assume with Darwin—and the assumption is both reasonable and 
warranted—that the “embryonal (or young) state of each species re- 
produces more or less completely the form and structure of its less 
modified progenitors,” and we may be taught by the development of 
the flatfishes that they have sprung from ancestors which possessed 
symmetrical bodies, and that the conditions they present to our 
notice have certainly been of acquired nature. 

But the question, “ How have these abnormal conditions and 
modifications of structure been acquired?” still remains for con- 
sideration. It is on this point that Mr. Mivart challenges the 
adequacy of external conditions and outward influences to produce 
the characteristic deformities before us. On another occasion this 
author remarks, “If this condition had appeared at once, if in the 
hypothetically common ancestor of these fishes an eye had 
suddenly become transferred, then the perpetuation of such a 
transformation by the action of ‘Natural Selection’ is conceivable 
enough. Sudden changes, however, are not those favoured by the 
Darwinian theory, and indeed the accidental occurrence of such a 
spontaneous transformation is far from probable. But if this is not 
so, if the transit was gradual, then how such transit of one eye a 
minute fraction of the journey towards the other side of the head 
could benefit the individual is indeed far from clear. It seems even,” 
concludes Mr. Mivart, “that such an incipient transformation must 
rather have been injurious.” As far as these remarks regarding 
the rarity of sudden variations are concerned, they are perfectly 
appropriate ; although it must at the same time be borne in mind 
that occasionally startling modifications have appeared ina species of 
animals in one generation, and without the slightest warning or indi- 
cation that a sudden alteration was to be produced. A well-known 
instance of this kind was the sudden appearance of the Ancon or Otter- 
sheep of Massachusetts ;—a sheep possessing a long body and short 
legs, which was produced as the offspring of an ordinary ewe and ram. 
This sheep in its turn became the progenitor of a whole race of 
Ancons ; and many other examples of sudden variations from the 
type of a species might be illustrated in both animal and plant 
worlds. But apart from the fact that alterations of structure, as 
great as those seen in the flatfishes, have been suddenly developed 
in animals, Mr. Mivart is correct enough in laying stress on the 
fact that, to satisfy Mr. Darwin’s ideas, it must be proved to be 
likely that the variations in the flatfishes arose gradually, and were as 
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gradually intensified and transmitted as distinct characters to their 
descendants. Whilst, if Mr. Darwin’s theory is tenable, it must also 
be shown that the propagation of such deviations from the ordinary 
structure of the fishes was an advantage to the animal concerned. 
In this last thought, indeed, lies the essence and strength of 
Darwinism. Nature selects such variations for transmission to 
posterity as will favour the existence of the species. Unfavourable 
variations will, in the “struggle for existence,” tend to die out. 
Hence Mr. Mivart most appropriately calls upon the supporters 
of the theory of evolution by “ Natural Selection ” to show cause that 
the variation in the flatfishes was beneficial and not injurious to the 
individuals exhibiting it. Such are the issues of the question before 
us. Let us try to discover how the evolutionist, viewing the question 
from the Darwinian stand-point, will answer the demands laid upon 
him by opposing tenets and theories. 

It may be observed in the first place that the flatfishes are, to an 
appreciable and in a readily understood sense, gainers from their 
ground-inhabiting tendencies. Their bodies, as already remarked, 
closely approach the colour of the sand and other surroundings, and 
they not only find protection from their enemies in this fashion, 
but readily obtain food from the sand on which they rest. As far as 
the advantages gained from their habits are concerned, the case 
seems clear enough if regarded in this light. This observation, 
however, throws no light on the question of the manner in which the 
modifications of body which so perfectly adapt them for a ground- 
life have been gained ; and to attain the desired information on this 
latter point we must once again study the early history of these fishes. 
When young and possessing symmetrical bodies, and when the eyes 
are placed in the natural situation, they may be observed to swim 
through the water in a vertical position, like other fishes; their flattened 
surfaces appearing as their sides, and the long dorsal and anal fins 
bordering the upper and lower margins of the body respectively, 
whilst the tail-fin is set vertically. Soon, however, it is observed that 
they retain their vertical position in the water with difficulty, owing to 
the great relative depth of their bodies. Like crank ships, in fact, 
they have a tendency to become overbalanced ; and there can be 
little doubt that the small size of the pectoral and ventral fins, 
together with the absence of a “swimming bladder” or “ sound,” 
materially aid in producing this result. Thus unable to swim erect 
for any length of time, the young flatfish comes to a natural enough 
position of rest on its side. Malm’s observations now come to aid 
our comprehension of the case in a very remarkable degree. This 
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observer tells us that the young fish, as it lies on its side, twists the 
lower eye upwards as if in the effort to see above; or, in plain 
language, tries to look round the corner of its own head. So 
strenuous are these efforts of the young animal that the eye is pressed 
with a great degree of force against the upper part of the orbit or eye- 
cavity, with the result, as Malm testifies, of contracting, in a marked 
fashion, the forehead or space between the eyes. This observer, 
indeed, mentions that he has witnessed a young flat fish elevate and 
depress the lower eye through a distance corresponding to an angle 
of seventy degrees. The effect of this frequent muscular exertion on 
the soft cartilaginous and flexible tissues of the skull of the young 
fish may readily be imagined. In time, the temporary displacement 
of the tissues caused by the movements of the lower eye comes to 
exercise a permanent influence in producing a decided deformity, and 
induces the twisting of the bones of the head. So that, in response to 
the frequent efforts of the young fish, the lower eye is gradually 
transposed to the side of the body which will hereafter be the upper- 
most surface, and which will meanwhile have been acquiring its 
characteristic coloration. Such is the explanation given by com- 
petent observers of the manner in which the flatfishes have acquired 
their strange modifications of structure. The flatfishes of to-day 
acquire this modification in virtue of inherited tendencies and of the 
effect of habit transmitted through many antecedent generations. 
But the observation of the stages through which the young animals 
pass in the seas of to-day, reveals a truthful and unerring history of 
the fashion in which their far-back progenitors inaugurated the first 
phases in their singular transformations. 

So far as the explanation of the curious features presented by the 
flatfishes goes, it is fully supported by facts as they stand. Addi- 
tional evidence of weighty kind, however, is obtainable from various 
sources in favour of Goethe’s assertion that form of body “determines 
the animal’s way of life,” and that “in turn the way of life power- 
fully reacts upon all form.” The evidence that the deformity in 
question has been acquired through the material contact of sur- 
roundings with the bodies of the first flatfishes is derived from a two- 
fold source—firstly, from a view of the various members included in 
the group of the flatfishes; and secondly, from our knowledge of the 
development of abnormal features in other fishes and in other 
groups of.animals. It would certainly afford some ground: for Mr. 
Mivart’s remark, that by “ Natural Selection” we might require to 
postulate the sudden transference of the lower eye to the upper side 
of the head, if the flatfishes were found to present a thorough 
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uniformity and similarity in their deformity. If the whole race or 
family of these fishes, without a single exception, presented the 
malformations in a typical degree, then the idea of sudden and sharp 
modification might be rendered probable enough. But the syste- 
matic naturalist would inform us that these fishes are not uniformly 
modified. On the contrary, they present us with a vatied array of 
forms, at the one extremity of which we meet with symmetrical 
flatfishes, having eyes entirely unaltered in position, possessing equal- 
sized fins, and retaining their young or embryonic characters ; whilst 
at the other extremity of the group we observe fishes in which the defor- 
mities obtain their highest development. Thus there is a genus of flat- 
fishes known as Hippoglossus, and which includes the various species of 
Halibut. Some species of this group—such as Hippoglossus pinguis 
—retain throughout life the characters, form, and symmetry they pre- 
sent on leaving the egg. From this unaltered and undeformed species 
of flatfishes we may pass by easy and gradual transitions to such fishes 
as the soles, in which the distortion reaches a very typical development. 
In this fact of the varying degrees of abnormality exhibited by these 
fishes we may find a counter-proof of the acquirement of these 
peculiar features. A creative act or a sudden modification would 
have affected the entire race. A graduated series of forms, exhibiting 
every degree and stage of abnormal development, shows that the 
distorted conditions have been not merely acquired, but that they 
have been favoured in some species to the neglect or escape of 
others. In the Hippoglossi we may see representatives of the 
original type from which the modern flatfishes have been evolved ; 
and we may conceive of this evolution having taken place through 
the laws of ordinary development acting upon bodies, which, from a 
mechanical cause—that of overbalancing themselves—and from thus 
being placed in a false position, as it were, have gradually adapted 
themselves, through a curious modification of form, to a new “way 
of life.” 

A second series of facts corroborative of the view that the 
flatfishes have thus evolved their peculiar features by adaptation to 
the outward circumstances of their existence, is furnished by a know- 
ledge of the distortions which follow upon unusual modes of life or 
accident in other animals. Mr. Darwin mentions the curious fact of 
human history, authenticated by surgical experience, that “in young 
persons whose heads from disease have become fixed either side- 
ways or backways, one of the eyes has changed its position and the 
bones of the skull have become modified.” So also, if one ear of a 
lop-eared rabbit tends to fall downwards and forwards, its mere 
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weight is found to affect the development and growth of all the 
bones of the skull, and to cause a forward protrusion of the head on 
that particular side. Mechanical causes, and the mere action of 
weight or strain, may thus produce changes of surprising extent in 
structures of greater firmness than the soft skulls of fishes. The 
evidence in support of the evolutionist’s theory of flatfish modifica- 
tion, however, is also strengthened by certain cases of distortion 
which follows upon the habit evinced by the young of certain well- 
known and symmetrical fishes of resting on one side. Young trout, 
salmon, and perch have been found to acquire unsymmetrical skulls 
from this habit ; and they have also been seen to strain their lower 
eyes in the endeavour to look upward, after the fashion of the young 
flatfish. One authority, indeed, declares that it is possible that the 
young of the most modified flatfishes are in reality unsymmetrically 
developed even within the egg. This condition, if actually present, 
must necessarily be viewed as the inherited result of the typical 
development of the unsymmetrical state in ancestral forms ; and its 
occurrence would render easy of explanation the cause of the young 
fish losing its balance so soon after its escape from the egg. In some 
fishes, which are widely removed in their systematic position from 
the flatfishes, there is a want of symmetry which compels the fishes 
to rest on one side. Such are the curious Deal-fishes ( Zrachypterus 
arcturus) or Vaagmars, which derive their popular name from 
their exceeding thinness of body, and which are allied to the 
familiar Tape or Ribbon fishes. The Deal-fish rests on its left side, 
and, like the flatfishes, is a bottom-living species. Moreover, it 
swims diagonally through the water from its want of symmetry, and 
evinces a disparity in development between the two sides of the 
head. Theoccurrence of allied conditions in the heads of higher 
animals and in other and distinct groups of fishes would seem 
to argue clearly and forcibly in favour of like conditions producing 
like results to those seen in the flatfishes. Nor must we lose 
sight of the fact that disuse of the fins of the lower side in the 
flatfishes will account for their lesser size, as compared with 
those of the upper surface ; and that the jaw bones are stronger 
and teeth more numerous on the lower side of the head. This 
latter result accrues naturally from the more constant use of 
the jaws on the lower side of the head than on the eyed side in the 
act of feeding on the ground—a fact pointed out by my friend 
Dr. Traquair, and illustrating the influence of “use” in develop- 
ing structures, as opposed to the effects of “disuse” in rendering 
organs useless and abortive. From every consideration, we are 
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forced to conclude that the flatfishes present us with typical 
examples of animals which owe their peculiar form and habits to the 
circumstances of their life, associated with the action of environ- 
ments upon their frame. We learn from the consideration of 
such features of living beings, not only how perfectly adaptation 
to circumstances is correlated with structure and life at large, 
but also how plastic and mobile under the sway of outward forces 
the living organism may prove. Whilst no less powerfully does 
the consideration of the flatfishes and their modifications support 
the ideas that the existing order of nature is largely due to 
secondary causes and to mechanical forces which acquire domi- 
nance and power over living beings through the effects of per- 
petuated habit, and of use or disuse continued through long periods 
of time. 

Within the confines of the group of vertebrate animals ranking 
next in order to that of the fishes, we may find examples of the 
relationship between living beings and their surroundings, if any- 
thing, of more typical and distinct nature than those presented by 
the flatfishes. This group of animals is known as that of the 
Amphibia, and is represented by the frogs, toads, newts, and allied 
animals, which, in: popular phraseology, would be termed “reptiles,” 
although zoologically they form a perfectly distinct group from the 
latter creatures. It may facilitate the comprehension of the illus- 
trations about to be brought forward, if we firstly glance at certain 
of the chief characters by which the class of amphibians is dis- 
tinguished. The newts, frogs, toads, and their allies, without excep- 
tion, pass through a series of changes in form (or metamorphosis) in 
their young condition, and possess breathing organs in the form of 
external gills in early life; facts well known to any one who has 
seen a young frog in its tadpole stage, and who has had the curiosity 
to watch the transformation of the tadpole into the adult frog. All 
amphibians further possess lungs in their fully grown condition, 
whether the gills of early life persist or not. Thus the curious 
lizard-like Proteus, found in the caves of Adelsberg, and the still 
more curious A-xolotl of Mexico, exemplify newt-like creatures 
which retain the gills of early life, and breathe by these organs as well 
as by the lungs with which they are provided in their adult shape. 
The common newts of our ponds and ditches, the land-newts of 
other countries, and the frogs and toads, breathe, on the contrary, by 
lungs alone in their perfect condition; the gills of early life being 
discarded when these creatures assume terrestrial habits. Thus the 
newts, although living essentially in water, breathe like the frogs by 
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lungs alone in their adult state ; and, like the aquatic and lung- 
bearing whales, have to ascend periodically to the surface for a 
supply of atmospheric air. Bearing these characters of this group 
of animals in mind, the curious nature of the changes through which 
certain of its members pass may be fullyrealized. Theaxolotl(.Siredon 
pisciforme) is a creature inhabiting the fresh waters of Mexico, and, de- 
spite its somewhat uninviting appearance, is used in its native regions 
for food. It is a lizard-like animal ; possesses a fin-like flattened tail 
which forms an efficient swimming organ ; and as a further adapta- 
tion to an aquatic existence, possesses three well-developed and fringe- 
like gills on each side of its neck. Lungs also exist in the axolotl, 
which is thus a most typical “amphibian,” in so far as the possession 
of a double set of respiratory organs is concerned. Its length is 
about ten or twelve inches, and its colour a dark brown spotted with 
black. The axolotl has been long known to science as an interest- 
ing amphibian ; but the possibility that it was only an immature or 
larval form of some other amphibian, formed perhaps the most note- 
worthy point in its history. Cuvier appears to have had doubts 
of its identity; and Mr. Baird, writing of the axolotl, thus says: 
“Tt so much resembles the larva of Amblystoma punctata (a North 
American newt), in both external form and internal structure, that I 
cannot but believe it to be the larva of some gigantic species of the 
genus.” Nothing very definite, however, could be urged in support 
of the idea that the axolotl was a creature still in the days of its youth; 
and there existed, moreover, one feature which strongly militated 
against such a supposition—namely, that these animals were capable 
of perfectly reproducing their species, since they were known to pro- 
duce young freely, both in a state of nature and captivity. Of 
all physiological tests of an animal’s maturity this latter may be 
said to be that of the most general application. The law that 
the perpetuation of the species is a function of adult life only, is, 
in fact, one of the most universal application. But in 1857, 
Dumeril laid before the French Academy of Sciences a com- 
munication in which he noted the instructive fact that some 
thirty axolotls had mysteriously emigrated from the water in which 
they lived peacefully with hundreds of their neighbours, had shed 
their gills, cast off their skin, and had assumed the colour and 
appearance of the genus Amblystoma—a well-known group of 
American land-newts, which, like other amphibia, possess gills in 
early life, but breathe when adult by lungs alone. This transforma- 
tion of the axolotl into a completely different animal, with which it 
was not known to possess any relationship whatever, excited, as 
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might be supposed, no small amount of interest, especially when the 
presumably adult nature of the axolotls was kept in view. Professor 
Marsh, of New Haven, U.S., has placed on record the fact, that a 
species of axolotl (.Stredon lichenoides) common in the western parts of 
the United States also loses its gills and fins when kept in confinement, 
and also exhibits other changes of structural nature. This species 
further assumes the likeness of a species of Amblystoma (A. mavor- 
tium) ; and Professor Marsh has also remarked that the changes just 
described occur when these axolotls are brought from their native 
lakes—situated in the Rocky Mountains at an altitude of 4,500 to 
7,000 feet—to the sea-level. 

The exact causes of these curious changes has only recently, and 
through the perseverance and ingenuity of a lady experimenter, 
Fraulein Marie von Chauvin, been brought to light. This lady’s 
experiments confirm in a very striking manner the ideas biologists 
have been led to form regarding the influence of surrounding condi- 
tions, not merely on living beings in the present but in their past 
history as well. Dumeril, thinking that excision of the gills might 
induce the change of form, cut off these organs in the axolotls, but 
without obtaining a successful result ; the animals simply producing 
new gills in virtue of the power of replacing lost parts so common in 
their class. But Fraulein von Chauvin, by dint of care and patience, 
succeeded in enticing five specimens from their native waters by 
gradually inuring them to a terrestrial existence. The animals were 
highly refractory as far as their feeding was concerned ; but their 
objections to diet when under experimentation were overcome by the 
ingenious method of thrusting a live worm into the mouth; whilst by 
pinching the tail of the worm, it was made to wriggle so far down 
the amphibian’s throat, that the animal was compelled to swallow 
the morsel. Of the five subjects on which the patience of Fraulein 
von Chauvin was exercised, three died, after a life of nearly fifty days 
on land. At the period of their death, however, their gills and tail- 
fins were much reduced as compared with the normal state of these 
organs. The two surviving axolotls, however, behaved in the most 
satisfactory manner. Gills and tail-fins grew “small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” and apparently by an actual process of drying and 
shrivelling through contact with the outer air, as opposed to any 
internal or absorptive action. The animals moulted or shed their 
skin several times; and finally, as time passed, the gills and tail-fin 
wholly disappeared, the gill-openings became closed, the flattened 
tail of the axolotls was replaced by a rounded appendage, the eyes 
became large, and ultimately, with the development of a beautiful 
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brownish-black hue and gloss on the skin, varied with yellow spots on 
the under parts, the axolotls assumed the garb and guise of the land- 
Amblystomas. It was thus clearly proved that a change of sur- 
roundings—represented by the removal of the axolotls from the water, 
and by their being gradually inured to a terrestrial existence—has the 
effect of metamorphosing them into not merely a new species, but 
apparently an entirely different genus of animals. 

The bearings of this case will be more fully noted hereafter, but we 
may, as a last example of the influence of surroundings on animal exist- 
ence, mention Fraulein von Chauvin’s experiments on the Black Alpine 
Salamander (Sa/amanda atra,) a species of land newt, living on the 
Alpine range, at heights of about 1,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
in comparatively dry places. As in all other amphibians, the young 
possess gills, but the possession of gills by immature creatures in dry 
and stony places would appear to place the animals at a singular 
disadvantage. How, then, has Nature surmounted the difficulty, and 
adapted the young animals to their surroundings? Simply by 
causing the young to undergo their metamorphosis within the body 
of the parent—these animals being ovo-vivi~arous, that is, retaining 
the eggs within their bodies until the young are hatched. Thus 
the young of the Alpine salamander pass their “gilled” con- 
dition within the parental body, instead of in water, as do the 
young of our common newts. But, it might be asked, did the young 
of the Alpine salamander at any previous period in the history of the 
species ever live in water—in other words, is their present an acquired 
condition or not? Fraulein von Chauvin’s experiments supply a 
clear reply to this question. Of two young salamanders possessing 
external gills, which were taken from the body of the parent and 
which were placed in water, one died ; the survivor casting off its 
first set of gills four days afterwards, and actually developing a second 
and larger set of unusual form, but probably resembling those with 
which these animals in their original water-habitation were provided. 
A tail-fin was also developed, and for fifteen weeks this young 
salamander, at a time when it should have been living a terrestrial 
existence, enjoyed its life in water. At the expiry of that period, 
however, the gills were cast off, and the animal appeared in the like- 
ness of its land-living parent. Succeeding experiments of Fraulein 
von Chauvin on the development of the Alpine salamander served 
to reveal other interesting details, supplementing in a remarkable 
manner that lady’s previous observations. Five larva, the survivors 
of a set of twenty-three, were placed in water; one of these young 
salamanders being somewhat more advanced in development than the 
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others. The youngest of the four possessed six red gills of branched 
form, and of such a size that they appeared to impede its movements 
in swimming. Soon after being placed in the water, these gills began 
to shrivel, and were finally rubbed off by the movements of the 
animal against the sides of the aquarium ; so that it appeared to be 
entirely destitute of breathing organs. It lay quiescent in the bottom 
of the vessel for three days, three new gills of different structure from 
the first organs being then developed on each side of the head, whilst 
the new breathing organswere much shorter than the discarded gills. A 
new tail-fin had also been developed in place of the first with which it 
was provided, the second appendage being the larger of the two. After 
fourteen weeks of aquatic life, the gills began to decrease in size, and 
the tail to become rounded, and in a few days more the young animal 
quitted the water and assumed the form, colour, and entire aspect of 
the adult. The second specimen, which, as already remarked, was 
more advanced in development than the first, assumed the likeness 
of the adult after a much shorter existence in the water. The young 
appeared to be perfectly at home in the water, and fed greedily when 
they entered it ; this fact being somewhat remarkable in view of the 
present life and modern development of the species. 

That the present course of development in the Alpine salamander 
is an acquired condition, and one altered from its original state, there 
can be no doubt. Its mere relationship to its amphibian kith and kin 
proves this assertion to be true; whilst the fact that the young will live 
for an extended period in water, and the mere presence of gills in the 
young state, place the altered nature of these animals beyond a doubt. 
The development of useless gills in the young salamander cannot be 
explained by any such phrases as “adherence to type,” “unity of type,” 
“ natural symmetry,” and the like—unless, indeed, we may suppose 
that Nature imitates humanity in its anxiety for symmetry, and supplies 
the young salamander with gills which never were used, and which never 
were meant to be used, on the principle of an architectwho places blank 
windows and painted imitation blinds on a house under the idea of 
securing uniformity. Such a practice, admittedly far from zesthetic in 
architecture, is positively degrading when applied to the explanation 
of Nature’s ways and works. It is an idea, besides, which is founded 
on pure and baseless assumption, and as such demands no further 
notice. The opposing view, which regards the gills of the young 
Alpine salamander as the representatives of organs which, at a former 
period in the history of the species, were used for breathing in its 
water-living stages of development, is, on the other hand, not only 
reasonable and consistent, but also demonstrates how great an altera- 
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tion in the nature of a living organism a change of surrounding con- 
ditions may induce. As Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, “This aquatic 
organization has no reference to the future life of the animal, nor has 
it any adaptation to its embryonic condition; it has solely reference 
to ancestral adaptations, it repeats a phase in the development of 
its progenitors.” That the change in the Alpine salamander’s mode 
of development has, in reality, been one entirely dependent upon 
external causes, is a suggestion which, as made by Fraulein von 
Chauvin, carries weight with it in support of the idea of the close re- 
lationship between living beings and their environments. Want of 
food would thus be a condition which could scarcely be conceived as 
having driven the Alpine newt to its high habitat, since the dietary 
would become scarcer and more difficult to obtain, the higher the 
altitude it reached. More probable is the idea that slow elevation of 
the land surface was the cause of the change in habits and develop- 
ment. A slow rise of land would imply an equally gradual alteration 
of habits, as water-pools became less numerous. The young, at first 
born alive and gilled, would be produced at less frequent intervals and 
in fewer numbers, whilst they would also be retained for longer periods 
within the parent-body. This view accords with the actual detail of 
the animal’s life. For only two young are produced at a birth by 
these animals ; the other eggs serving as food for the developing 
minority. This latter remarkable feature of the sustenance of the 
young by their immature brethren can, of course, be regarded only in 
the light of an acquired condition, and as one which has arisen out 
of the needs and necessities of the species. 

The conclusions at which the earnest and unbiassed student of 
Nature may arrive regarding any points involved in his studies may 
very frequently be found to be greatly at variance with the notions of 
natural law and order that prevail in the world at large. But, as 
Tyndall has well remarked, “in the choice of probabilities the 
thoughtful mind is forced to take a side ;” and the attitude of the 
seeking mind towards natural phenomena and their explanation must 
ever be that of estimating causes by the likelihood and value of the 
evidence brought to light. Judged by the standard of once-popular 
faith, that the living things of the world were created as we find them, 
the cases of the flatfishes and amphibians do not seem very promising, 
it must be confessed. But the choice of a side admits of no hesitancy 
here. The evidence that outward and mechanical agencies, operat- 
ing upon living bodies and correlating themselves with the forces 
and ways of life, are the causes of the peculiarities we have noted, is 
too forcible to be for a moment doubted. A peculiar form or shape 
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of body, a rise of land, and the influence of the “law of likeness” in 
perpetuating the variations thereby produced—such are the causes 
and means through which the greater portion of the world of life has 
been and is still being moulded. How much in any case may be 
due to the influence of outward causes, and what amount of power 
we are to ascribe to the internal forces and constitution of living 
beings, no one may dogmatically assert. But our ignorance of the 
exact relations of these causes to outward conditions will not militate 
in any way against the recognition of the power of the latter to effect 
change and alteration in living nature. In the axolotl, the external 
influences of a land life are seen to cause gills and tail-fin to shrivel 
and ultimately to disappear. In the young salamander, on the 
contrary, the vital process of absorption must apparently be credited 
with the chief share of the work of modification, and of causing 
gills and other larval structures to become abortive. In the flat- 
fishes a mechanical cause, namely, a tendency to lopsidedness, 
presents us with the primary reason for the peculiar development 
and position of the eyes. And we thus see, in the case of the 
axolotl, the mechanical beginnings of actions, which in the flat- 
fishes and Alpine salamander have been operating through long 
periods of time, and which, through the agency of the law of likeness 
and heredity, have become well-defined characters of the species. 
Admitting that variations may begin from without, that they are 
transmitted to posterity, and that as time passes they may come, as 
we have seen, to represent the “ way of life,” we are thus placed in 
possession of rational ideas regarding the manner in which cause 
and effect in one phase of nature are related. And if it be urged 
that great are the mysteries which yet beset the “ways of life,” the 
knowledge that we have obtained of even a small part of the order of 
Nature may still lead towards a fuller and wider comprehension of the 
universe and its laws. We are now only studying the alphabet of 
Nature. A little patience—and we may be able to say with Shake- 


speare’s soothsayer, 


‘‘In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read.” 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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HE purpose of Allegory, we have been informed on high 
authority, is to make the head ache, which seems hard on 
many well-meaning writers from John Bunyan downwards ; it has 
also been stated that the thing has never yet—as regards the art of 
Painting, at least—been popular with mankind. In Regent Street 
there is at this moment a curious proof to the contrary. In the 
window of one of its art shops hangs a picture in front of which there 
is almost always an admiring crowd, of which I confess I often make 
one. I have no doubt the work is taken by the public for an 
accurate representation of the commencement of a modern battle. 
I am quite sure of this from the remarks I have overheard them 
express, and which are beyond measure charming. There is a general 
on horseback, sword in hand ; cavalry, infantry, artillery, and saz/ors, 
and in front of them—so that they must all swim it, or drown in 
it—a river. The picture is spiritedly drawn, and the uniforms, no 
doubt, are as properly represented as they are highly coloured. 
Underneath it is written “ Ready.” If the persons represented were 
really ready, they would have stripped off everything ; and yet, it is 
most curious, and shows the simplicity, if not the innocence, of our 
common nature, that not a soul seems to take it, for what it obviously 
is,—an Allegory to please the Jingos. 


STILL more curious example of simplicity—though only an 
individual one—can be seen daily among the advertisements 

of the Zimes. “A gentleman who during long travels abroad has lost 
most acquaintances of his own station, would like to fill up spare time 
by a written exchange of ideas on subjects of the day. Address, 
X.Y.” Where can X. Y. have been, to come back with such an 
aspiration as this! Conceive, in these days, any human being wanting 
to hear more about the “topics of the day” than he can possibly 
help. The difficulty is rather how to escape them, when they are 
flourished in your face by every newsvendor, and even printed on the 
pavements of the street. Even if X.Y. isso fortunate as not to go out 
to dinner, he has only to step into a railway train or a twopenny ’bus 
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to get his fill of “‘an exchange of ideas” on such a subject. Imagine, 
for example, anybody of sane mind wanting at this time of day to 
have another man’s views of the Eastern Question, and in writing! 
Nay, worse, wanting to reply to them, also in writing! My own expla- 
nation of fis is that in “his long travels abroad ”—in Timbuctoo, 
perhaps, where there are still no school boards—X. Y. has forgotten 
how to read and write, and wishes to recover those lost arts by prac- 
tice. The one bright (and rare) spot in his melancholy case is that 
he does not seem to want to publish these lucubrations. On the other 
hand, supposing him to be wealthy, and therefore, as will appear 
to many people, worth cultivating, how this proposal of his will en- 
courage bores! Only conceive a bore with full permission to weary a 
fellow-creature with “his views in writing on the topics of the day !” 


N spite of political trouble and commercial stagnation, and in pre- 
sence of discouraging fact and disquieting rumour, the “ collecting 
mania” still exists and flourishes. While commonplace and prosaic 
manufactures languish, books, pictures, and porcelain not only main- 
tain their value, but realise increasing prices. In one department of 
ceramic art it seems likely that this present year will mark a point of 
culminating interest. With the exhibition of Sir Henry Thompson’s 
Blue and White Porcelain, the finest collection except, perhaps, that 
of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, at present in existence in England, it 
seems probable that a taste which has hitherto been confined to an 
esoteric few may receive an impetus towards a more general adoption. 
Hitherto the cognoscenté alone have raved about the. special beauties 
of this most prized product of Oriental art ; and the deep luminous 
haze of the blue, the cool lucidity and matchless transparency of the 
white, the grace, elegance, and distinction of such designs as the 
famous hawthorn or the double chrysanthemums, and the unsur- 
passable and indeed unapproachable brilliancy of the glaze have been 
“caviare to the general.” It is curious to find how early Chinese 
artists began to be influenced by European associations. Among the 
gems of the collection are two so-called Keyser cups, which are of 
unquestionable antiquity. On these are presented St. Louis of 
France and his queen seated on a throne beneath a canopy. Around 
the top of each cup runs a legend to this effect: L’empire de Ja 
vertu est tHabli jusqu’au bout de Punivers. Other specimens deal 
also with European subjects and present European costumes. The 
catalogue, with its dainty cover and its superb reproductions 
of Mr. Whistler’s drawings of the specimens, is likely to do more 
even than the collection itself to commend blue and white china 
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to public appreciation. Meanwhile, so rapid has been the rise in 
value of these objects; that a jar bought a score years ago for a 
few guineas is now worth hundreds. “Worth its weight in gold” is 
indeed wholly inexpressive when applied to things like these, which 
are almost worth their weight in bank-notes. 


HE sayings of children have always had an inexpressible 
charm for me, but nothing in the way of naivefé and uncon- 
scious humour comes up to a remark I heard the other day from a 
young lady of the age of seven. She is deservedly a pet of her 
household, but is a little exacting and given to bemoan herself as 
being rather neglected and “sat upon” in her family circle than 
otherwise. ‘Nobody ever cared for me,” she informed me: “ for 
even when I was born, my mother and all my sisters were away at the 
seaside.” 


HAT we have not got a great school either of drama or of his- 
trionic art such as exists in France, may be conceded. We have, 
however, made gigantic strides of late in the direction of improvement. 
A writer in an influential review speaks thus concerning the present 
state of the drama in England :—“ The theatre has long been a 
weariness of the flesh to cultivated men and women. In this enor- 
mous capital, with all its wit and wealth, its luxury and art, it ought 
to be possible for a tired man to be able to find somewhere among 
twenty or thirty theatres a wholesome and pleasant evening’s enter- 
tainment, let the want strike him when it will. On the contrary, this 
is just the ‘thing which is not.” Now, this is about as correct as 
would be the statement, that “in this enormous capital, with all its 
wealth, &c., it ought to be possible for a hungry man to obtain a 
mutton chop, let the want strike him when it will. On the contrary, 
this is just the thing which is not.” Culture, about which it is 
fashionable to talk overmuch, is of cOurse a matter of degree. A 
man may possibly train his faculties to such over-nice musical per- 
ception that the false and discordant note alone strikes him in nature’s 
harmonies. The man so cultivated, however, that he cannot when 
he requires such{intellectual repose or stimulus as the theatre affords 
find it in the absolutely perfect presentation of “ Olivia” at the Court 
Theatre, in the superb ensemble of “ Diplomacy” at the Prince of 
Wales’s, in Mr. Irving’s magisterial conception of “Louis the 
Eleventh,” or Miss Neilson’s exquisitely tender and noble imper- 
sonation of Isabella in “ Measure for Measure,” is, to use an old 
proverb, more nice than wise. I will go further, indeed, and will say 
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that a man of highest endowments may obtain a pleasant respite from 
labour at other theatres; may, in spite of its musical (?) accessories, 
find “Nell Gwynne” entertaining, may become interested in the 
domestic story of “Our Boys,” may enjoy a hearty laugh at “ Ici on 
parle Frangais,” or at the splendid caricature of “ Diplomacy” at 
the Strand. If he cannot, fant pis pour /ut. To travel from an 
East-end Dan to a West-end Beersheba and find all barren, may be 
said to show absence of powers of observation rather than prove 
there is nothing to observe. 


T is a painful spectacle, though not an uncommon one, to see a man 
of Science totally destitute of Humour. But it is still worse to find 
people without either. In a Padi Mall Gazette of recent date there 
was a charming story of a black Preacher in America who has 
proved (to the satisfaction of his congregation, at least) that the sun 
moves round the earth. If the latter moved round the sun, as he 
pointed out, “the ocean would be spilled over the land.” At the 
conclusion of his discourse he asked those whom his arguments had 
convinced to hold up their hands, and every hand was uplifted. The 
Pall Mail, quoting from the WVation, congratulates the United States 
that “the people” have now taken astronomy into their own hands, 
as they have done the slavery question, and that “the word of the 
honest working man, no matter of what colour, will go as far, with regard 
to the motion of the planets, as that of the bloated astronomer in his 
luxurious observatory with his costly instruments that could never 
have existed but for the toil of the industrious mechanic.” 

Now, this amazing paragraph has been actually taken as a serious 
statement by the select band of Flats who would have the earth in 
unison with them, and who deny its motion ; they have printed it zn 
extenso, and sent it out into the world as a corroboration of their 
theory! ‘They have always expressed their contempt for the class to 
whom that gentleman belonged who could see “a great deal of asser- 
tion” in Paradise Lost, “and not one word of proof,” but henceforth 
they will scarcely venture to talk of the simplicity of the Mathema- 
ticians. 


STORY which is current concerning the Laureate tells that he 
once at the house of one of our best-known astronomers 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded him of contemplating the 
heavens through a powerful telescope. Having surveyed a portion 
of the milky way, and ascertained for himself that the whole was 
resolvable into endless series of systems like our own solar system, 
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he put down the telescope with the laconic observation, “I don’t 
think much of our county families.” The satire has a touch of Swift. 
I am afraid that a man of a cynical turn of mind might find the pre- 
tensions of monarchy scarcely more imposing than those of the 
English “untitled aristocracy.” Few of my readers, I fancy, turn 
their attention to the “‘ Almanach de Gotha.” If they did so, they 
would be astonished to find how many discrowned monarchs still 
claim “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong.” It matters little, 
perhaps, that the democrats who form so important an element in 
the populations of large cities should learn to prate about “a mob of 
kings.” A more serious difficulty arises, however, when it is seen 
that the most loyal Conservative, anxious only to believe in every- 
thing, will find insuperable difficulties in the way of accepting the 
self-styled monarchs for what they profess themselves. As monarchs 
forward their own descriptions to the almanack, and as the last 
thing a monarch does is to forego his title to any possessions that 
have ever belonged to his family, the difficulty of deciding who is 
wrong and who is right is insuperable. Putting on one side claims 
such as those to the Duchy of Saxony, which may almost be 
described as countless, I find such shadowy dignities as King of the 
Goths assumed by two reigning monarchs. No monarch except 
Queen Victoria puts forward a claim to England. It shows, how- 
ever, how ridiculous assumptions of this nature are considered, when 
we find Germany allowing the Emperor of Austria to style himself 
Duke of Lorraine and Duke of Silesia, Italy permitting him to 
arrogate the titles of Duke of Modena and Duke of Parma, and 
Turkey winking at his putting himself forth as King of Jerusalem. 
The statesman who said everything was worth studying except 
heraldry must have had royal and imperial pedigrees in his mind in 
making the exception. 


HE dangers of doing anything, if we are to believe in our scien- 
tific authorities, are becoming very serious. ‘The last “out,” 
according to a great medical organ, is the danger of sitting in a 
hansom cab, because the passenger is on a level with the horse’s 
head ; “many cases of intractable irritation of the more exposed 
mucous membranes having originated in this manner.” If the horse 
has a cold, in short, the fare catches it. 
It is also dangerous to sit upon the knifeboard of an omnibus, 
because you are on a level with the next passenger, who may be smok- 
ing a cigar, and many cases of cuticular irritation (sometimes even 
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accompanied by fits of irritation) originate from the sparks which do 
not always “ fly upward,” but sometimes in your eye. 

It is also dangerous to sit upon any board, unless the company is 
“limited ;” (this is especially the case in the City). 

And it is also dangerous—even for the highest “ scientific autho- 
rities”—to sit on a mare’s nest: because what is hatched is often 


a mere hobbyhorse. . 


VERYTHING concerning Russia is at this moment of interest. 

I extract accordingly from the “ Historiettes et Souvenirs d’un 
Homme de Théatre,” of Mr. Hippolyte Hostein, the following curious 
anecdote, which, he states, was told him by Vedel, formerly caéssier 
and administrateur of the Comédie Frangaise. At the period when 
the French army, under Napoleon, entered Moscow, the performances 
of the French company at the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburg 
were continued in obedience to direct orders of the Czar. Vedel 
was at that time playing the premier ré/es, the “leading lady” being 
the celebrated Mdlle. Mars. Much apprehension was naturally aroused 
in the mind of the actress by the increasing hatred of France that had 
been begotten by the onward march of the, so far, victorious army. 
She held, however, to her post until one day she was informed that 
bands of moujiks, armed with sticks, were surrounding the theatre and 
endeavouring to force an entrance. Yielding at last to the persuasions 
of her companion, she started for the theatre, passing, in the carriage 
provided by Government, through a menacing crowd. Once in the 
house, she was instructed by the Superintendent-General of the 
Theatres to fear nothing, whatever might occur. Upon appearing on 
the stage she found the house crowded in all parts with bearded 
moujiks, who had swarmed even into those places usually assigned to 
the Russian nobility. At this sight the courage of Mdlle. Mars failed 
her, and she dropped swooning into the arms of Vedel, who hastily 
tried to lead her off the stage. Her weakness seemed to embolden 
the audience, who rose, threatening the company with their sticks, 
while some of the boldest commenced to clamber from the pit on to 
the stage. In a moment the Superintendent-General, the Count de 
Narischkine, sprang from his private box on to the stage, followed by 
some officers. He gave a signal, the doors of the orchestra, the 
balconies, the galleries, were thrown open, and detachments of the 
regiment of Préobajenski showed themselves, with fixed bayonets, at 
every door. The moujiks, seeing themselves surrounded, became 
tranquil. A table was then brought, and a book ; and M. de Narisch- 
kine, addressing the crowd, now quiet and attentive, said, “ Mv brave 
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fellows, what is the use of insulting and killing a few inoffensive 
comedians who are your guests! I have a nobler revenge for you. 
You will one and all come to me in turn and be inscribed in this book 
as soldiers, and I will then send you to the advanced posts, where 
you can best prove your fidelity to Holy Russia and our glorious and 
respected Emperor.” Nothing was left the moujiks except to obey. 
I do not, of course, guarantee this story, but it has every appearance 
of truth. 


INCE the locust swarm of Personal Papers have settled down 
upon us, we have been able to understand what public, and 
indeed private, life must have been in the days of the Saéirist and 
Theodore Hook’s John Bull. But until the War fever broke out, 
men of culture, or, at all events, of position, still expressed themselves 
with decency respecting their political opponents. Vow there is 
nothing too bad to be said—and believed—of those who differ from 
us. Mr. Bright’s late speech at Manchester has stung the Jingos, 
who had been “ pretty wild” before, to madness. The military folks, 
in particular, are outraged by that observation about the large amount 
of valour in the market to be purchased almost anywhere at eighteen- 
pence a day. And this is what—among other nice things—they go 
about saying, to the great satisfaction of their friends: that the reason 
of John Bright’s antagonism to the Unspeakables is a mere matter of 
commercial rivalry : he is in the Kidderminster line, it seems, or they 
say so, and wishes to put an end to the manufacture of Turkey 


carpets. 


HOUGH there is no want of situation and melodrama to those 

who look for them in our own so-called commonplace 

English life, there is no question that the influence of civilisation 

tends to convention in crime—as in all other things. Only in India, 

for example, could now occur so astounding a criminal case as that 

of the Rajah of Poorree, accused and convicted of having put to 

death with unspeakable tortures a Hindoo ascetic. He has for some 

occult reason, known only to our Indian judges, been sentenced to 

imprisonment for life only, instead of the “ten thousand deaths ” his 
cruelty warranted, and even against this sentence he has appealed. “ 
Both the murderer and his victim are extremely remarkable persons: 
the Rajah is the hereditary guardian of Juggernaut, “the secular 
head of the Hindoo religion” and “the incarnation of Vishnu” 
himself—that is to say, he is at least as important a spiritual person- 
age in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen as is the Pope in those of 
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good Catholics—while the’ Hindoo ascetic was 4 man of such 

and excessive sanctity, that he had the power of curing diseases. It 
was this gift that got him into trouble with the-Rajah, who seems to 
have been under the idea that he was practising witchcraft on him. 
James the First would under the same circumstances, probably, have 
proceeded in a like manner. The Rajah is only twenty-two, and is 
said to have “ led a blameless life.” I don’t say that I wish such a 
thing to happen, but what a boon it would be to the daily papers 
(should they fail in getting up a war) if the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should proceed to extremities with.his Surrogate, for example (whom 
I conclude, though I have not the faintest notion what he is, to be 
the next most religious man in the Kingdom). We certainly lose 
something by being so very correct and civilised. 


ISITORS to Paris who are unfamiliar with the fascinating 
capital will do well to bear in mind, since it wi!l simplify their 
views concerning its geography, that—in its course from the point 
where, just above the Pont ational, it receives the waters of the 
Marne, to that at the Pont de Grenelle, a little below the Trocadéro, 
the site of the new Exposition—the course of the Seine is quite similar 
to that of the Thames between London and Vauxhall bridges. The 
line of the Quai des Tuileries and the Quai du Louvre resembles 
pretty closely that of the Embankment ; and the long street, the 
Rue de Rivoli, answers fairly to Ludgate Hill, Fleet} Street, and the 
Strand. The Place de la Concorde corresponds to Charing Cross, 
the river Seine making at that point the precise kind of bend which 
the Thames takes as it turns to Westminster. As a consequence, the 
southern bank of the Seine corresponds to that of the Thames. There 
are not so many direct routes as those great arteries from the various . 
bridges which meet at the Elephant and Castle. Ifless direct, however, 
in their progress, the streets and boulevards of Paris converge in the © 
same manner, the point at which they all meet being close to the 
Observatoire on the. Boulevard Arago. In a rough sort of way the 
Boulevards des Capucines, des Italiens, &c., correspond to Oxford 
Street, and those des Batignolles de Clichy, de la Chapelle, and de 
la Villette to the Marylebone, Euston, and City Roads. A brief 
study of these facts, with a map of Paris, can scarcely fail to be of 
service to the visitor to Paris who, with no previous knowledge of its 
features, seeks to dispense with a guide. 
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